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Would We See the Star? 


by Charles B. Templeton 


NE OF THE THINGS that makes Christmas unique is 
the memories it stirs. At Christmas time our thoughts 
turn back to other days, and half-forgotten mem- 

ories poignantly rekindle: the spine-tingling excitement of 
Santa Claus, the glad reunions, the incredible feastings, the 
candlelight services in church. A thousand warm and 
wonderful memories are renewed at Christmas time. 

Perhaps if we think back far enough, we will remember 
another scene—one too often forgotten today—a little manger 
in an ancient, unkempt stable where the Christ Child 
was born. 

Most of the great artists have tried to depict the scene. 
Always there is Mary, the young mother (it is believed 
she was only eighteen at the time), looking adoringly at 
the Babe in her arms. Joseph is there, peering solicitously 
over her shoulder. The shepherds are there, rough-garbed, 
ill at ease, and filled with awe. The Wise Men are there, 
dressed in richly brocaded Oriental robes and kneeling to 
present their gifts. And usually there are some animals 
looking on in apparent comprehension of the significance 
of the scene 

But there are others around the manger, too. If we look 
closely, we will see the whole world there. There is some 
magic about the miracle of Christmas that brings us all 
around that cradle in a camel stall in silent, wondering 
Even those who doubt the Christian faith are 
caught in this ageless wonder and take pause to look on, 


reverence 


enchanted 

But we must be careful not to grow sentimental. There 
is already enough sentiment about Christmas. The Beth- 
lehem story is not a fairy tale; it is a fact. Christmas is not 
an entrancing incident in the past; it is the most important 
thing that has happened in the history of the world. The 
hinge of history is attached to that rickety stable in Beth- 
lehem 

But what of Christmas today? Have we not lost our 
sensitivity to the real spirit of Christmas? If a star did 
point, would we see it, or would it be obscured by a winking 


neon sign? If peace on earth were heralded, would we hear 
it above the hum of our A-bomb factories? If the angels 
did sing, would we be able to hear them over the music 
announcing that “Santa Claus is coming to town”? If a 
savior were announced, would we take heed?—for until we 
know we are lost, what need have we for a savior? 

“Peace on earth?”—how secure is the peace in this era 
of the cold war? “Good will to men”—how little good will 
there is in a world that has become a neighborhood with- 
out becoming a brotherhood. “Glory to God?’—is it God 
who is glorified in our contemporary Christmas? 

Now, no reasonable person would begrudge the trap- 
pings that have grown up around the Christmas celebration 
—it is such a gay and festive time. But is it not true that 
our tinseled and sentimentalized Christmas is a thing almost 
unrelated to that gentle scene in Bethlehem? 


ND YET, there is a sense in which we duplicate the 
conditions which surrounded that original Christ- 
mas. Two thousand years ago, the roads were filled 

with travelers returning to the cities of their birth in obedi- 
ence to the Roman edict; today our highways are jammed 
as we, too, try to get home for Christmas. There were 
reunions then even as now, and singing and laughing and 
gaiety. The turbulent, overcrowded, amusement-filled city 
of Bethlehem is the counterpart of all our modern cities on 
Christmas Eve. 

Do we have totalitarianism today?—they had it, too. 
Palestine was occupied country, and the armies of Rome 
were everywhere. Do we have injustice today?—they had 
it, too. Millions of people were in slavery—sleeping in chains, 
counted as chattels, regarded as subhuman. Do we have 
poverty today?—they had it, too. Few of us comprehend 
how bloody, callous, and violent the world was into which 
Jesus was born that gray December night two thousand 
years ago. There was no hint—save in the glimmer of a star 
—that the seed of the Christian era had. been planted that 
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Or would it be obscured by a winking neon sign? 
if the angels sang today, would we be able to 
hear them over the music announcing that “Santa 
Claus is coming to town’? If a savior were 
announced, would we take heed?—for until we 


know we are lost, what need have we for a savior? 


sight in that cobweb-festooned stable; but the seed had 
been planted, and—warmed by a mother’s love and watered 
by the tears of martyrs—it grew into a tree in whose shade 
the nations will someday find peace. 

If those few people in the stable had had eyes for only 
the grim and forbidding facts of the world around them, 
they might easily have fallen into despair. But they did 
not wring their hands and cry, “Look what the world has 
come to.” Instead, they looked at the Babe asleep in the 
straw and cried out, “Look what has come to the world.” 
But how pathetically small the group was which gathered 
in the stable to welcome the Christ Child. What of the 
others in the citv? Where were they? It seems incredible 
that the greatest event in history is transpiring and only 
a handful is looking on. But is it really so strange? Is it 
not just as easy today to miss the Christ at Christmas time 
as it was back there? 

We have long been critical of the innkeeper for turning 
Mary and Joseph away so that Jesus was born in a stable. 
‘No room in the inn”—how familiar those words are. But 
perhaps you have said to yourself, “How could the inn- 
keeper know? How could he be expected to know that 
this travel-stained woman at the door bore the divine Babe 
within her swollen body?” It seems a little unfair to blame 
the innkeeper. He had a thousand things on his mind. How 
could he have known? 

Well. there were some who knew. There were some who 
didn’t miss Him. The shepherds didn’t miss Him; but then 
they were out on the hills away from “the madding crowd,” 
and they had learned the lessons of solitude. Simeon and 
Anna didn’t miss Him; but then they were always in the 
Temple athrob with the conviction that God acts in history. 
The Wise Men didn’t miss Him; they had learned that 
‘the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 

If we had lived back there, how might we have found 
Him? Someone concerned about the needs of others might 
have found Him on coming to the stable to lend a hand 
to the poor. Someone compassionate enough to worry about 
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the welfare of wanderers with no place to go on a bleak 
December night might have found Him for whom there 
was “no room in the inn.” Someone with a love for children 
might have found Him, drawn by the cry of a baby in 
the night. Someone interested in helping criminals might 
have found Him a few years later, hanging between two 
thieves . . . on a cross. 

Perhaps that is what Jesus had in mind when he told 
the “inasmuch” story. He condemned a group of people 
by charging that when he had been hungry, unclothed, 
sick, homeless, and in prison, they had done nothing for 
him. They protested and said, “But Lord, when did we 
see thee thus and did not help thee?” And Jesus answered, 
“Inasmuch as you failed to do it to one of the least of 
these my brethren, you failed to do it to me.” 

We say we wouldn’t make the same mistake they made 
back there. But we do. According to Jesus, he looks out 
from the eyes of the poor, the sick, the unhoused, the 
hungry. If you would visit him, visit the needy, the crim- 
inal, the dispossessed. “Inasmuch as you do it unto them, 
you do it unto me.” Take eare, then, lest you pass him by, 
just as they did back there. He is just around the corner 
from you. He dwells in the slum section of vour city. He is 
in that hospital you pass so often. If you can bear it, . . . 
he is in jail. 


HAT does Christmas have to say to us today? 
WY Among other things it speaks to us of our obliga- 
tion to serve. All of us stand ready to crowd 
around the cradle in worship and adoration; but let us re- 
member that the Babe grew to manhood to say, “If any 
man will come after me, let him . . . take up his cross daily, 
and follow me.” There is a path from the cradle, and it 
leads to a cross. It is at the cross that the lovely sentiment 
of Christmas may be transmuted into the golden coin of dis- 
cipleship. Here, in our like dedication, Christmas finds en- 
during meaning. 











I spoke before I realized... 


“what about 
our teen-agers?” 


They looked at me, puzzled. We'd 
been discussing a budget... 

So I described that Sunday a 
month ago. “I was visiting my old 
home town. I climbed the church 
steps as the quarter-hour struck. A 
group of youngsters lingered, listen- 
ing . . . I passed by just in time to 
hear one say, ‘I'm so glad our church 
has bells!’” 

We spoke no more of “is-it-prac- 
tical.” We talked of boys and girls, 
and their needs. The need to believe, 
to belong, to be proud of their her- 
itage. Slowly, we agreed: our budget 
must make room for bells! 

And I wondered later—was it the 
message of the bells I'd heard—that 
made our decision so clear? 


Kas7e 


through a modern “miracle” 


Bells for 


your church... 


Now, your church ean ring with the 
true bell tones of age-old cast bells— 
through the modern “miracle” of 
electronics. Tiny bars of metal. in 
a small wall cabinet, produce glori- 
ous bell music from a simple key- 
beard, or play automatically. Write 
for 12-page brochure showing how 
your church can enjoy a Stromberg- 
Carlson carillon or bell system now. 


STROMBERC-CARLSON COMPANY 


* @+ tO" «& Cmte Ormawree €O8FG84F 


1750 University Ave., Rochester 3, N. Y. 
‘ 











SOUNDING BOARD 


‘One O'Clock Scholar’ 

« Janet G. Harbison’s article [P.L., 
November 10] gives me new hope. 
When “a slightly average housewife” 
actually rates a seminary course above 
all contending demands on her time 
because of her urge to understand the 
deeper meanings of the Christian faith, 
we must be entering a new era. 

The need for “an educated laity” has 
been with us for a long time, and is 
probably the church’s weakest spot... . 

—Mrs. W. M. GranamM 


Swannanoa, North Carolina 


« ... I think [Mrs. Harbison] should 
have mentioned that if one really wants 
to learn about our faith, one should 
teach in [a] church school using the 
Christian Faith and Life curriculum. 
. . . [For] anvone who has a family and 
no time to attend classes .. . [this] 
is a sure way to make oneself take the 
time to study the Bible and our Christian 
faith and heritage. We do not have to 
wait until we are grandparents. The op- 
portunity is now. —Mrs. OWEN Moore 

Ontario, California 


« ... Let’s pray for a whole host of 
one o'clock Biblical scholars. 

—Mnrs. A. E. KrESENSKY 

- Algona, lowa 


Faith and Healing 
« ... [The kind of faith described in 
Mrs. Agnes Sanford’s book The Healing 
Light] often leads either to bitter self- 
blame at the death of a loved one, or 
else bitter disillusionment about God. 
Thank God that faith is not a prayer- 
formula for tapping God’s resources, but 
radical trust in the transcendent God 
who revealed himself in Jesus Christ on 
the cross: not as One who takes away 
the suffering of the world, but as One 
who himself shares in it. The strength 
of the gospel lies not in its smooth say- 
ings, but in its stark realism that enables 
the Christian to meet even defeat with 
faith. . . . Perhaps one of the points 
Mrs. Sanford raises would be a good 
text for her and her disciples to con- 
sider seriously. I mean Paul’s own un- 
derstanding of his “thorn in the flesh”: 

“Three times I besought the Lord 
about this, that it should leave me; but 
he said to me, ‘My grace is sufficient for 
you, for my power is made perfect in 
weakness.” ” 

His grace is sufficient: not because 
it is a power with which we can manipu- 
late the natural world, but because it 


endures with us the weight of any blow 
the natural world can give us. 


—Epwarp Tuwaltes, Jr, 
Yale Divinity Schog 
New Haven, Connecticy 


Christ’s Ministry Distorted 


« It is a cause of great concern to me 
that the modern emphasis on happiness 
and peace of mind has so tinted ow 
eyes that we tend to see our Lord 
earthly ministry as fully expressing the 
technique of nondirective counseling 
I refer specifically to Oren Arnolds 
comment in the November 10 issue of 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFE which I quote in 
full: “Happiest aspect of the New Testa. 
ment is that it has very few prohibitions 
very few negatives, but is rich with the 
inspiring achievements and assurances 
of Christ.” 

We have only to turn to the Sermon 
on the Mount to see that Jesus sets 
down what is required of man in no 
uncertain terms. Not only are we there 
enjoined to do specific deeds, but there 
are also verv definite things that a 
Christian ought not to do. So often in 
our troubled world we interpret the law 
of love in sentimental terms of happi- 
ness and comfort, so that we make of 
our Lord a soft-spoken, retiring man who 
thinks only positive thoughts. . . . hh 
our escape from the world of reality we 
forget the woes that abound in Jesus’ 
preaching. They apply to us. His 
preaching cuts the heart from all e 
ternal religion where happiness is 
enough. He urges us on to joy and glory 
but not to peace of mind. 

The figure of this Man was so tre 
mendous that he was a menace to the 
Jewish orthodoxy. He was a dangerous 
man, and was therefore put away. I say 
that Jesus is still a dangerous man for all 
who would have peace in the sent- 
mental sense of the term. . . . 

—J. Bruce Burse 


Union Theological Seminary 
New York, New Yo 


West Nottingham Academy 
« [Re the article on West Nottingham 
Academy (P.L., October 27):] perhap 
your writer [did] not know . . . of J 
Paul Slaybaugh, headmaster . . . unti 
a few years ago . . . who in the earth 
twenties took over West Nottinghas 
when it had just eleven day pupils. . . 
But for him the school might have g« 
over the horizon with the other 1,66 
private academies. . . . 

—Jamus J. Deisenn 


Cincinnati, 


PressytTertan Li 
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SHOP TALK 


THE COVER reproduces a painting of 
“The Holy Family,” by the great Ve- 
netian, Giorgione. He was born in Cas- 
telfranco around 1478, and went to 
Venice as a boy. There he studied paint- 
ing with another young apprentice by 
name of Titianunder Giovanni Bellini. 
Giorgione’s gifts were early recognized, 
and his paintings were sought during his 
lifetime. He died of the plague at the 
age of thirty-two. Another of Giorgione’s 
works, “The Adoration of the Shep- 
herds,” is reproduced on page 21. 





Love Came Down at Christmas, page 
14, is by the renowned English author- 
churchman J. B. Phillips (above). This 
refreshing commentary on the birth of 
Christ is taken from Dr. Phillips’s book, 
New Testament Christianity (The Mac- 
millan Company, New York; $2.25). We 
are grateful to The Macmillan Company 
for allowing us to use a portion of one 
of its best-selling books. J. B. Phillips 
is today recognized as one of Protestant- 
ism’s most gifted writers. As a student 
and young schoolmaster, he was an 
atheist. He was converted by a Presby- 
terian pastor, however, and turned to 
the ministry. After heroic service in a 
London parish during World War II, 
he began to write such successful books 
as Letters to Young Churches and Your 
God Is Too Small. He wrote the mate- 
tial comprising “Love Came Down at 
Christmas” in 1954-55. 


Another increasingly popular Chris- 
tian author is Charles Templeton, 
Would We See the Star? page 2, who 
is best known to Presbyterians as the 
church’s recent secretary for evangelism. 
Dr. Templeton is still devoting consid- 
erable time to church evangelism along 
with writing and radio-TV work. 


Getting Even, page 34, is reprinted 
by permission of Missionary Mail. Au- 
thor Dorothy Jane Jastram is foreign 


Mf editor of that publication. 
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Or would it be obscured by a winking neon 
sign? If the angels sang today, would we be 
able to hear them over the music announcing 
that “Santa Claus is coming to town”? If a 
savior were announced, would we take heed? 
—for until. we know we are lost, what need 
have we for a savior? 


A Meditation: When Will It Be Christmas? 


Christmas Comes to Leeds 
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“In the eyes of the Eternal World this little 
planet is of the highest importance simply be- 
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absolutely convinced that what we need to 
recover, perhaps more than anything else, is the 
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posed toward us, but that he is love.” 
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MEDITATION 


By Arnold H. Lowe 





When Will It Be Christmas? 


W° HAVE celebrated Christmas all 
our lives. It is a time of tender 
thoughts. It weaves its magic into every 
circumstance; it does strange and gentle 
things to our hearts. Still we cannot 
escape the feeling that the deeper mean- 
ing has passed from Christmas. 

Once upon a time we put candles on 
our Christmas trees to remind us of a 
heavenly light that guided the Wise 
Men, who had come from afar. Now 
who thinks of the star of Bethlehem 
while he garlands his Christmas tree 
with gaily tinted lights? Once upon a 
time we placed delicately carved angels 
over our fireplaces to make us mindful 
of the 
Now who hums their song, “Glorv to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace.” 
while placing his little angels on the 
time we 


sweet songs the angels sang. 


mantelpiece? Once upon a 
gave gifts to remind ourselves of gifts 
the Wise Men brought to the Christ 
Child. Now who whispers devoutly, 
“Thanks be unto God for his, unspeak- 
able gift.” as he receives the last bright- 
lv wrapped Christmas token? 

We say that Christmas depends upon 
moods and seasons. But whenever does 
a birthday depend on our moods, and 
when was Christmas merely a matter 
of the season? How was it on the night 
that Christ was born? There was a song 
in some expectant hearts; there was a 
light in the sky: there was the rustle 
of silken garments of the three Wise 
Men: there were the hurried footfalls 
of the shepherds; there was a silent 
prayer of a young mother. But there 
in Bethlehem, and the 
cedars of Lebanon were far away. 

When, then, is it Christmas? When 


time does not matter any more: when 


Was no snow 


the fact that Christ was born is more 
significant than the manner in which 
he came: when everything beautiful we 
have read and said about the night of 
his birth becomes dim and soft as back- 
ground music: when wreaths and holly 
glittering 
enough; when we learn that by them- 


and trees are no _ longer 
selves they do nof make Christmas, any 
more than a beautiful house makes a 


beautiful home. Of course, one has to 
be a mvstic to understand this. It is an 


experience which is endless. We can- 


not easily define it. We only know that 
Christ is spiritually real to us when 
Christmas comes. 

It is Christmas when it becomes a 
spiritual event. That is what the first 
Christmas was. There in the manger 
was the moment of the great unveiling, 
Something happened, and something 
came of it. So it must be now. Two peo- 
ple meet, and by the divine alchemy of 
love thev choose to go through life to- 
gether. Ever after, they say, “It was be- 
fore we loved each other,” or, “It' was 
after we knew each other.” If Christmas 
could be like that! 

It will be Christmas when we are 
homesick for some spiritual reality, 
There is a good deal of half-religion in 
the world today. In what seems to be 
the atmosphere of a night club, some- 
one sings of forgiveness; another whis- 
pers, “I believe”; still another sings of 
the Bible. These are neither religious 
nor irreligious songs. They are wistful, 
They reach for something and are afraid 
to say what they are reaching for. | 
wonder whether our generation is not 
terribly homesick for God. When will 
we be honest enough to confess it? It is 
not disgraceful to be homesick. When 
will this generation say, “Let us now go 
even unto Bethlehem, and see this thing 
which is come to pass”? We have been 
living in a barren land a long, long 
time. It is time for the prodigal to go 
home: 

It will be Christmas when we do 
something with the great words of our 
Christian faith. “Peace on earth”—what 
have we done with that phrase? What 
does it mean now? Have we lost faith 
in it? Or will we make something of 
it? “Good will toward men’—all men, 
all men everywhere. We cannot go on 
saying, “They are not our kind of peo 
ple,” for we all need each other. “Joy 
to the world”—we have seen our mis 
miseries and sorrows, 
and tragedies, great 
tragedies. Now let us make something 
beautiful of these words. 

Soon we will be together—we and 
our loved ones and our friends. We will 
be around festive tables. But it will 
not be Christmas unless we remember 
why we have come together. 
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The advertisers will gladly 
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Coeducational Colleges 
Alma, 


ALMA COLLEGE Michigan. 


Synodical College of Michigan. Forthright in its 
Christian emphases. Fully accredited, co-educa- 





JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 


Christian, co-educational, fully accredited. Religion, 
science, business, teaching, music, nursing, social 
sciences; pre-medical, pre-iaw, etc. Annual cost for 








coeiucational institution offering programs for those 
wishing to enter business, industry. law, medicine. 
Ministry, social service, etc. Located in south cen- 
tral Illinois, just north of St. Louis. Mo. Students 





pay fees by cash and ‘‘work plan.’ Carlinville, ti. 
Founded 1819 


CENTRE COLLEGE Fully accredited. 


Nationally-known. Liberal arts. Presbyterian. Blue- 
erass Region. Separate campuses women and men 
bat most social functions and classes held iointly. 

a itities Write: Box 10. Admissions Office. 








Geatre Cc of K ky, Danville, Ky. 
FRIENDLY ATMOSPHERE OF 
COE’S campus is nationally known. 
Classes limited in size, so all stu- 
dents receive special attention. AIR 
FORCE R.O.TC TEACHER 
TRAINING—Four year programs 


for grade and high school teaching. 


Five-year special certificates in music. physical edu- 


tional, liberal arts and pre-professional courses. board, room, ?~— and fees $815. Write 
Or. Harold VandenB h, Acting P id Edwin Hh, Ri n, North D 
BLACKBURN COLLEGE  gccrogtly |... WHY GO To CoLtece? 


WHO SHOULD GO TO COLLEGE? 
HOW TO SELECT A COLLEGE? 
A booklet for the guidance 
of students and parents may 
be secured without charge 

by writing to: 
The Director of Admissions 
LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


Lake Forest, Illinois 





WAYNESBURG COLLEGE , fou"dee 
ganically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully Ac- 


credited. Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law. pre-engi- 

neering, pre- -ministerial, and other pre- professions 

“The Friendly College.’’ noted for community serv- 

ee. Write Pres. Paul R. Stewart, Box 351, Waynes- 
«. 





Pa. 
WHITWORTH COLLEGE Foynse? 

1890. 
Fully-accredited liberal arts and pre-professional 
training. Beautiful suburban ine-clad campus. 
Friendly atmosphere. Vital Christian atmosphere. 
Reasonable tuition _rates. Write today! Frank F. 
larren, P; ik. Washi 








Men’‘s Colleges 








MACALESTER COLLEGE 


“The College of the Synod of Minnesota” 
Coeducational. Fully accredited. BALANCED CUR- 
RICULUM in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (kindergarten, 
primary and high school). business administration, 
pepenee. EMPHASIS ON CHRISTIAN CITIZEN- 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 


Easton, Pa. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


Presbyterian 

Offers A.B.: B.S. in Bus. Adm., Chemistry. Physics; 

.8. in Civil, Chemicai. Electrical, Industrial. Mech- 

anical. Metallurgical Engineering. 5-year programs 

combining arts and engineering. School of Interna- 
Cooper H Pres. 








tional Affairs. Raiph 
fully 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE ea 


four-year Presbyterian liberal arts college for men. 
Enrollment limited. Preparation for business. min- 
istry, icine, law. engineering and other voca- 
tions. Army ROTC. A.B. degree. Write: Director of 
Admissions, Fulton. Missouri 





Women’s “Colleges 











cation. A Presbyterian-affiliated Liberal Arts College. 
W R i T Director of COE COLLEGE 

Admissions Cedor Rapids, lowo 

Presby- 


COLLEGE OF WOOSTER ®resbx 


coeducational, four year Liberal Arts, featuring Inde- 
pendent Study for juniors and seniors. Excellent 
training for professions: engineering. law. medicine. 
ministry. science and teaching. Write Director of 
Admissions, College of Wooster. Wooster, Ohio. 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. A Presbyterian, coeducational. liberal 
arts college of 700 students emphasizing high schol- 
arship, low expenses. positive Christian training 
Extensive student- a2 program. Write President 
Raiph Walde Lioyd, x B. Maryville, Tennessee. 





DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


Coeducational Presbyterian, Four years Liberal Arts. 
e) 


Air Force Cc. Business, engineering, teacher 
education Pre-professional courses Emphasizes 
scholarship. Christian ideals. Beautiful campus in 


mts. Accredited. David K. Allen, Pres., Elkins, W. Va. 





GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


A coeducational Christian college completing 80 
YEARS SERVICE TO THE CHURCH in the field of 


















IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 
of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf 
Coast, famous Texas ranches. A bi- 
lingual city. Delightful climate. Co- 
educational. Fully accredited. Six de- 
grees, through master’s. Small classes. 
ROTC. Intercollegiate 
athletics. “America’s 
most modern univer- 
sity campus.” 

Laurie, President 










vodin 





BEAVER COLLEGE hereto 
and professional curricula. B.A.. B.S.. and 


degrees. Strong academic program. Career counsel- 
ing. Christian environment. 70-acre suburban cam- 
pus twenty minutes from Phi ——o Write Admis- 
sions Box P. Beaver C n. Pa. 








LASELL 


A two-year college for women. Ten miles from Bos- 
ton in suburban Newton. Liberal arts, vocational and 
general courses. Three-year nursing program lead- 
ing to A.S. degree and R.N. Write for " catalog 

Lasel! Junior College, Auburndale 66. 








LINDENWOOD CC 1LLEGE 





A well established. well equipped, and nationally 
known four year Presbyterian College for women 
poences 182 or catalog and information write 

u. McCluer, President, St. Charles. ssouri 


as. of St. Lowis). 















Neher education. Prepares young men and women Un ‘ < 4 
for BUSINESS. ENGINEERING. TEACHING. MEDI- i sh nal ode 
CINE, LAW, THE MINISTRY and other vocations 
large campus, beautiful buildings. modern equip- > = - - 
ment. ROTC Unit of United States Air Force TUSCULUM COLLEGE 
Established in 1794. Small, friendly. fully accredited 
J. STANLEY HARKER, President Presbyterian College near the Great Smokies. B.S 
Grove City, Pennsytvania and A.B. degrees. Christian leadership. Moderate 
Socte Raymond C. Rankin, mt, Greeneville, 
ennessee. 
t ah x al Al 
HANOVER COLLEGE saapeen 
Superior in beauty of location. new buildings, hous- Kk ~ . 
ing of students, staff qualifications. Donors add $650 UNIV ERS! Y OF DUBUQUE 
i year to the value for which each student pays. Accredited Presbyterian college and seminary. Pre- 
ty qualified applicants admitted. 280 women, | paring students for teaching, business, professions. 
20 men with strong program in Christian voc ations Write 
— Office. University of Dub ta. 





LTINGS 7 SOR Fully accredited, 
H AST INGS i ILLEGE Co-educational 
Enroliment 700. Preparation for business, engineer- 
ing. law, medicine, the ministry, teaching. Annual 
cost S875. New fine arts building and science hall. 
Write President Dale D. Welch, Hastings College, 
Hastings, Nebraska. 





Coeducational 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE 


Friendly campus 

Highest accreditation iraduates enter business, 

dentistry, engineering, law, medicine, ministry, so- 

Gal service, teaching and many other professions 

loderate costs, Beautiful dormitories, Write: Direc- 

tor of Admissions, Box 326, Jacksonville, Illinois 
Decemper 22, 1956 





“WESTERN COLLEG 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Applications for competitive scholarships due Feb. 
18 CEEB tests required. Fully accredited. Liberal 
Arts. A.B. degree. 14 majors: music, art, Bible, 
drama. Courses in nursery school education. Catalog 
Mary Gaidwin College, Dept. _ Staunton, a. 
Puts emph 
“ informal 
FOR W OMEN ual, international education, 
. a friendly association with stu- 
dents and faculty from many lands. preparation for 
today’s world. A.B. degree. Fully accredited 
Herrick B. Young. President. Box PR. Oxford. Ohie 








WILSON COLLEGE fS.05S, 3 


Liberal Arts and 
Sciences. High standards. Presbyterian. Individual- 
ized programs. Ratio 1-7. Career counseling. Ele- 
mentary high schooi teacher training. Scholarships 
Sports. pooi. 70-acre campus. Established 1869 
Catalog. Witsen Collece. Box L ibersburc. Pa. 





Coeducational Preparatory 

















ULSA Largest Presb) terian- 
affiliated university, 

7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 

neering, business, music, law, grad- 

uate, downtown; bachelors, mas- 

ters, doctor of education degrees 

Excellent faculty, small classes, 

fine buildings, modern equipment, 

beautiful campuses, national fraternities and 
sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location. 





Ww R | T E Director of University of Tulsa 


Admissions Tulsa 4, Oklahoma 


"WASHINGTON COLLEGE Sorstons! 


~ ~ y preparatory for grades 9 through 
ACADEMY 12. Self-help program makes tui- 
tion, room, and board only $30 a month. Christian 


ideals. Presbyterian. Individual attention 
T. Henry Jablonski, Pres... ashington Cottece. Tenn. 





School of Nursing 








PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL of NURSING, PHILA. 4. 


Nationally accredited program. Christian atmosphere 
and tradition of fine nursing. Sept. Cass now 
forming. Write Guidance Cow for catalog 











O come, all ye faithful”—young people from Leeds Church stand before a 


snow-covered farmhouse and sing carols in ten-below-zero weather. 
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Candlelighted church at Wales. 


| CHRISTMAS 
COMES TO LEEDS 


In Maine’s once-deserted churches, 
families hear again of Christ’s birth 


Text and photographs by Carl G. Karsch 


J ) HEN the Reverend Carl H. Geores came to Leeds, Christmas had become a 

forgotten festival as far as the churches were concerned. In the snowy quiet 
of the central Maine countryside, the white frame churches stood neglected, symbols 
of the thriving past. Most were built a century or more ago by a population twice the 
present size. Gradually, as the family farm and locally owned factories became un- 
profitable, residents moved south to New England cities being industrialized. Often 
those who remained got embroiled in religious disputes, causing church attendance 
to decline further. In Leeds, two churches stand on adjoining lots, the result of a 
disagreement. Carl Geores has turned this misfortune to advantage by using one 
building for worship services, the other for education and recreation. 

He, his wife Melva, and two children (they now have four) came to Leeds five 
years ago through the Interdenominational Council, of Maine and the Board of 
National Missions. Several townspeople, concerned that the churches were closed, 
asked the Council to find them a minister. The Board of National Missions agreed 
to contribute to his support. Carl Geores arrived at his first charge less than a month 
after he was graduated from Princeton Seminary. 

Church life in Leeds and in the two neighboring communities that Carl serves 
Wales and Hartford—has been revived, not only at Christmas but throughout the 
year. There are now eighty-five members at Leeds; many more are ‘‘steady attenders.” 
Two hundred came last year to the candlelight service, As a present to their church, 
the men renovated the large hall beneath the sanctuary. Six Sunday-school classes 
meet in the tiny, stove-heated church at Wales (above) where the men of the congre- 
gation recently began to build a Christian-education building. Young people's and 
Lord's Acre projects have raised more than $500 toward construction, “One by one,” 


says Carl Geores, “the lights are being turned on in the churches,” 
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Early days of church are recalled by Ernest and 
Ocena Additon. Since heating system is a recent 
addition, services could be held only in summer. 


For the isolated, many new friends 


¢ dye reopening of churches closed for as long as forty years has meant 
much to new members. ‘They seldom say anything,” says Carl Geores.” 
The best evidence is that they keep coming.” 

But some are willing to talk freely. Carl and Ina Mahoney, members of 
the Hartford congregation (she’s church treasurer), tell how cut off they 
used to feel. Mr. and Mrs. Mahoney and their teen-age son Arthur live 
three miles from the town hall where services are held. The hilly dirt road 
can be counted on to drift shut several times a winter. From the picturesque 
house-and-barn homestead can be seen most of the three hundred acres on 
which Mr. Mahoney grazes beef cattle and raises timber. 

The Mahoneys first met Carl Geores at the Sunday-school Christmas 
service three years ago. They were among seventeen who formed the new 
congregation. Through worship services and social activities the Mahoneys 
have found many new friends. Last Christmas church members spent an 
evening decorating trees at church which had been cut by Mr. Mahoney and 
an elder. For decorations, they covered paper cups with colored foil and 
made strings of cranberries and popcorn. 

Recalling such an event, Mrs. Mahoney will smile and say, “We don't 


feel isolated any more.” 


Trapper and auto mechanic, Guy Rose credits 
church youth groups with town’s freedom from 
“trouble” by teen-agers. Fifty belong to organiza- 
tion at Leeds. 
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Sunday-school teacher Mrs. Ralph Webster, once a 
trustee at Wales, arranges letters to help her class 
spell “Welcome Parents” at Christmas program. 


phen ge salesman Edson Waite installs cross he 
made for Leeds. New congregation is the first 
one since he was a boy in the Baptist Sunday school. 
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By candlelight on Christmas Eve the Geores read 
the story of Jesus’s birth and sing carols. From 
left: Deborah, Melva, Carl, Paul, Martha, and Ruth. 


For the forgotten, a new spirit of love 






M™ has some poverty, but it’s hard to find 
It’s confined to back roads, to houses and 
shacks often without electricity. Large families add te 
the problem of uncertain income from the woodcut 
ting industry. 

These are the people Carl Geores and his congre- 
gations seek to help, particularly at Christmas. Last 
year the board of deacons, which administers funds 
collected for relief purposes, had many projects. The 
deacons paid for repairs to a chain saw, enabling a 
husband to return to the woods. They underwrote the 
cost of bringing power lines to a small home and paid 
the first few months’ bill for electricity. 

A church member who is foreman of a shoe factory 
asked that his employees, instead of giving him their 
customary Christmas present, make donations to the 
relief fund. 

Christmas Eve, following a candlelight service with 
his family, Carl visited a household to which the 
mother was soon to return from a four-month illness 
in the hospital. The house was without insulation and 
drafty, unfit for an invalid. Next day Carl told his 
congregations of the family’s plight. With gifts total- 
ing more than fifty dollars, men of the church bought 
and installed the insulation, providing a truly warm 
welcome for the mother. 


Delighted with decorations, Martha exclaims, “We 
never had such a beautiful tree.” It was given by a 
member who also cut the ones for the Leeds Church. 








Armloads of toys, food, and clothing are taken to 
needy families. Most contributions are from half- 
dozen Presbyterian churches supporting Carl's 
work. 


Faces of sadness brightened when they saw Christ- 
mas boxes from churches. Carl urges members, 
“Our joy can be made complete by sharing with 
these folks.” 
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This article is composed of two chapters 
from New Testament Christianity, by J. B. 


Phillips. : O 4 ) 
© J. B. PHILLIPS, 1956. By permission The Macmillan Co. _ 
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THE SHEPHERDS AND THE CHOIR OF ANGELS, by William Blake (1757-1827) 
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Came Down 
at Christmas 


by J. B. Pris 


“In the eyes of the Eternal World this little planet is of the 
highest importance simply because it is the Visited Planet....I 


have become absolutely convinced that what we need to recover, 


perhaps more than anything else, is the conviction that God 


is not merely kindly disposed toward us, but that he is love” 


The Angels’ Point of View 


On Palm Sunday many of us sing a hymn containing 
these lines: 


The angel armies of the skies 
Look down with sad and wondering eyes 
To see the approaching sacrifice. 


That, of course, is “only a hymn,” but we have at least one 
piece of evidence from the Gospels that the angels of God 
are interested in human affairs. For Jesus himself said, “I 
tell you there is joy among the angels in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth” (Luke 15:10). If then there is joy, 
why should there not be sorrow? And why indeed should 
not those other beings which God has created, different 
though they may be from ourselves, watch the unfolding of 
the human drama with the deepest interesi? These celestial 
beings live, as far as we know, perpetually in the royal 
Presence. Apart from the fact that they are sometimes used 
as messengers, seen or unseen, from that world to this, we 
know nothing of the reasons for their existence. Neverthe- 
less, it helps sometimes to break in imagination the fetters 
of earth and try to see things from the angels’ point of view. 
We might even go so far as to say that this is part of Paul’s 
thought when he talks of it being possible to “sit together 
with Christ” (Ephesians 2:6). 

It may give us a fresh perspective on life if for a few 
moments we shed the limitations of earth-bound thinking 
and detach ourselves deliberately from modern pressures 
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and problems. Let us pretend for a little while; the pretense 
may be fanciful, but it may help us to let the real truth 
break over us afresh. 

Once. upon a time a very young angel was being shown 
round the splendors and glories of the universe by a senior 
and experienced angel. To tell the truth, the little angel 
was beginning to be tired and a little bored. He had been 
shown whirling galaxies and blazing suns, infinite distances 
in the deathly cold of interstellar space; and to his mind 
there seemed to be an awful lot of it all. Finally he was 
shorrn the galaxy of which our planetary system is but a 
small part. As the two of them drew near to the star which 
we call our sun and to its circling planets, the senior angel 
pointed to a small and rather insignificant sphere turning 
very slowly on its axis. It looked as dull as a dirty tennis 
ball to the little angel whose mind was filled with the size 
and glory of what he had seen. 

“I want you to watch that one particularly,” said the 
senior angel, pointing with his finger. 

“Well, it looks very small and rather dirty to me,” said 
the little angel. “What's special about that one?” 

“That,” replied his senior solemnly, “is the Visited 
Planet.” 

“‘Visited’?” said the little one. “You don’t mean visited 
by—” 

“Indeed 1 do. That ball, which I have no doubt looks te 
you small and insignificant and not perhaps overclean, has 
been visited by our young Prince of Glory.” And at these 
words he bowed his head reverently. 
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“But how?” queried the younger one. “Do you mean 
that our great and glorious Prince, with all these wonders 
and splendors of His Creation, and millions more that I’m 
sure I haven't seen yet, went down in person to this fifth- 
rate little ball? Why should He do a thing like that?” 

“It isn’t for us,” said his senior, a little stiffly, “to ques- 
tion His ‘why’s, except that I must point out to you that 
He is not impressed by size and numbers as you seem to 
be. But that He really went I know, and all of us in heaven 
who know anything know that. As to why He became one 
of them ... how else do you suppose could He visit 
them?” 

The little angel's face wrinkled in disgust. 

“Do you mean to tell me.” he said, “that He stooped so 
low as to become one of those creeping, crawling creatures 
of that floating ball?” 

“I do, and I don’t think He would like you to call them 
‘creeping, crawling creatures’ in that tone of voice. For, 
strange as it may seem to us, He loves them. He went down 
to visit them to lift them up to become like Him.” 

The little angel looked blank. Such a thought was almost 
beyond his comprehension. 

“Close your eyes for a moment,” said the senior angel, 
“and we will go back in what they call time.” 

While the little angel's eyes were closed and the two of 
them moved nearer to the spinning ball, it stopped its spin- 
ning, spun backward quite fast for a while, and then slowly 
resumed its usual rotation. 

“Now look!” and as the little angel did as he was told, 
there appeared here and there on the dull surface of the 
globe little flashes of light, some merely momentary and 
some persisting for quite a time. 

“Well, what am I seeing now?” queried the little angel. 

“You are watching this little world as it was some thou- 
sands of years ago,” returned his companion. “Every flash 
and glow of light that you see is something of the Father's 
knowledge and wisdom breaking into the minds and hearts 
of people who live upon the earth. Not many people, you 
see, can hear His Voice or understand what He says, even 
though He is speaking gently and quietly to them all the 
time.” 

“Why are they so blind and deaf and stupid?” asked the 
junior angel rather crossly 

“It is not for us to judge them. We who live in the Splen- 
dor have no idea what it is like to live in the dark. We hear 
the music and the Voice like the sound of many waters 
every day of our lives, but to them—well, there is much 
darkness and much noise and much distraction upon the 
earth. Only a few who are quiet and humble and wise hear 
His Voice. But watch, for in a moment you will see some- 
thing truly wonderful.” 

The earth went on turning and circling round the sun; 
and then, quite suddenly. in the upper half of the globe 
there appeared a light. tiny, but so bright in its intensity 
that both the angels hid their eyes. 

“I think I can guess,” said the little angel in a low voice. 
“That was the Visit, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, that was the Visit. The Light Himself went down 
there and lived among them: but in a moment. and you will 
be able to tell that even with your eyes closed, the light 
will go out.” 

“But why? Could He not hear their darkness and 
stupidity? Did He hate to return here?” 

“No. it wasn't that.” returned the senior angel. His voice 
was stern and sad. “They failed to recognize Him for Who 
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He was—or at least only a handful knew Him. For the most 
part they preferred their darkness to His Light, and in the 
end they killed Him.” 

“The fools, the crazy fools! They don’t deserve—” 

“Neither you nor I nor any other angel knows why they 
were so foolish and so wicked. Nor can we say what they 
deserve or don’t deserve. But the fact remains, they killed 
our Prince of Glory while He was man amongst them.” 

“And that, I suppose, was the end? I see the whole earth 
has gone black and dark. All right, I won’t judge them, but 
surely that is all they could expect?” 

“Wait. We are still far from the end of the story of the 
Visited Planet. Watch now, but be ready to cover your 
eyes again.” 

In utter blackness the earth turned round three times, 
and then there blazed with unbearable radiance a point of 
light. 

“What now?” asked the little angel, shielding his eyes. 

“They killed Him, all right, but He conquered death. The 
thing most of them dread and fear all their lives He broke 
and conquered. He rose again, and a few of them saw Him, 
and from then on became His utterly devoted slaves.” 

“Thank God for that!” said the little angel. 

“Amen. Open your eyes now; the dazzling light has gone. 
The Prince has returned to His Home of Light. But watch 
the earth now.” 

As they looked, in place of the dazzling light there was 
a bright glow which throbbed and pulsated. And then as 
the earth turned many times, little points of light spread 
out. A few flickered and died, but for the most part the 
lights burned steadily; and as they continued to watch, in 
many parts of the globe there was a glow over many areas. 

“You see what is happening?” asked the senior angel. 
“The bright glow is the company of loyal men and women 
He left behind, and with His help they spread the glow, 
and now_lights begin to shine all over the earth.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the little angel impatiently. “But how 
does it end? Will the little lights join up with one another? 
Will it all be light, as it is in heaven?” 

His senior shook his head. “We simply do not know,” he 
replied. “It is in the Father's hands. Sometimes it is agony 
to watch, and sometimes it is joy unspeakable. The end is 
not yet. But now I am sure you can see why this little ball 
is so important. He has visited it; He is working out His 
plan upon it.” 

“Yes, I see, though I don’t understand. I shall never for- 
get that this is the Visited Planet. . . .” 


MAGINARY? Fanciful? Certainly, but a good deal truer 

than some of our current modern thinking. For in the 

eyes of the Eternal World this little planet is of the 
highest importance simply because it is the Visited Planet. 
We may not realize it at all, but we are right plumb in the 
middle of a vast drama, a tremendous battle between light 
and darkness. The whole core and essence of the Christian 
faith, which many of us hold so lightly, is that Light Him- 
self visited our darkness, scaled down to fit the human 
scene. It is true that since the Visit we know for certain 
that this rolling ball is by no means our permanent home; 
our destiny is higher even than that of thé angels. But to- 
day, and every day that we live in the here-and-now, we 
are part of the vast experiment, the age-long battle, whose 
stage and testing ground is the planet which we call the 
earth. 
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HOVERING 


Love 


Nn English-speaking countries, at least, we breathe such 
an atmosphere of diffused traditional Christianity that 
we are apt to take some of the major Christian revela- 

tions about God as though they were self-evident, which, 
of course, they are not. We assume that kindness is a better 
thing than intolerance and love a better thing than hatred. 
But these elementary assumptions are only true if the 
nature of the Author of the whole bewildering universe is 
himself kind, understanding, and loving. Most people, 
whether inside or outside the churches, attempt at least to 
believe that “God is love.” Many non-Christians have not 
the faintest idea that this is a purely Christian concept, 
and that before the coming of the gospel no nation in the 
world had ever dared to conceive of God as active personal 
love. Of course, the Old Testament contains many passages 
which refer to the love of God, but it would be fair to 
say that on the whole they are conditional. Put very 
crudely, the burden of the Old Testament messages in 
general is: “If you are good and obey the Lord, he will 
be kind and will prosper vou. But if you are disobedient 
and arouse his wrath, then he will most surely destroy 
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you.” We might profitably compare this prevailing Old 
Testament atmosphere with Jesus's parable of the Father 
and the Prodigal Son (Luke 15:11-32), or with his specific 
statement, “He is kind unto the unthankful and to the evil” 
(Luke 6:35). 

“God” in various religions might be thought of as be- 
nevolent toward the mortal creation, but the reason that 
the gospel was Good News when it first burst upon the 
world was simply that men had realized that God is love. 
The revelation of character provided by Christ himself; 
the awe-full brunt of suffering which he was prepared to 
bear in order to redeem mankind; his triumph over man’s 
last enemy; his ascension to timeless reality, taking human 
nature with him as it were; his continual coming by the 
Spirit to transform and reinforce men’s lives—all these, 
the unshakable conviction of the young church, showed one 
thing: that God is by nature love and that he loves man- 
kind. Men who accepted this foundation truth found an 
indefinable endorsement of it in their own hearts. They 
also found that their own “love-energy,” which had previ- 
ously been turned in upon themselves or was being given 
to the wrong things, now became an outflowing love em- 
bracing their fellow men for whom Christ died. Further, 
this love not only changed in direction but in quality. It 
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was something more than natural love; it began to resemble 
divine love. Indeed, it is hardly an exaggeration to sav 
that Christianity gave the word love a new and deeper 
meaning. The new love was stimulated and developed by 
accepting the love of God as shown in Christ. “If God 
then so loved us, we ought also to love the brethren,” wrote 
John (I John 4:11). The new life of faith and hope is made 
possible, according to Paul, “because the love of God is 
shed abroad in our hearts” (Romans 5:5). 

I am quite sure that a great deal of the joyful experience 
and invincible courage of the young church is due simply 
to the fact that the early Christians believed these words 
to be literally true. To them nothing could alter this basic 
fact, and no experience of life could separate them from 
God's unremitting love. I have become absolutely convinced 
that what we need to recover, perhaps more than any- 
thing else, is the conviction that God is not merely kindly 
disposed toward us, but that he is love. Some theology 
will not allow us to enjoy this beautiful simplicity. It is 
far too good to be true; and the implication seems to be 
that if we were allowed to take John’s words at their face 
value, we should all misbehave ourselves very badly. Con- 
sequently, we are often told that God’s love is not to 
be imagined in terms of human love, that it is higher, 
deeper, truer, and sterner. In fact, if we are not very much 
on our guard, we are cheated of the Good News—the 
inestimable comfort of knowing that God is love is whisked 
away, and we are given instead something so poor, un- 
bending, and relentless that instead of being reassured 
and inspired, we are repulsed and frightened. The divine 
Lover has become “the Hound of Heaven.” 


ow, of course, like every other clergyman and minis- 

ter, I am familiar with the arguments which surround 

the love of God with any number of caveats and 
provisos. Those who arrogate to themselves the task of 
interpreting God's love frequently cannot bear it to be 
either universal or vulnerable. Yet if there is one lesson 
above all which is borne out by the awe-full spectacle of 
the crucifixion of the Son of God, it is that his love is 
vulnerable. It is not a conditional love; it is an open- 
hearted, generous self-giving which God offers to men. 
Those who would carefully limit the operation of God’s 
love to people who fulfill certain conditions, usually of 
their own making, have missed the point. Their gospel 
is not “God is love” but “God is love if vou will fulfill the 
conditions which we will outline to you.” The risk of pro- 
claiming God's unconditional love toward mankind is pre- 
cisely the same risk which God himself took in becoming 
man in Christ. People sometimes talk as though there would 
be a carelessness or even flippancy about living if John’s 
words were taken at their face value. But is this really true? 
Is it not simply that those who are secretly afraid of God 
or who secretly hate him are themselves lacking in love? 
And is it not equally true that those wha have grasped 
something of the amazing love of God are most filled 
with generous love toward others? 

I must say at this point that I am profoundly disturbed 
by the technique of several modern evangelists, though not, 
thank God, of all. This technique is to arouse feelings 
of guilt and fear, which is not too difficult in many sensitive, 
conscientious people, and, having got people thoroughly 
miserable about their sins, to point them to the Savior. 
Of course, the Old Testament is dredged to provide am- 
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munition for this kind of spiritual assault, and indeed 
it is not a very arduous task to find texts from the Old 
Testament prophets which, ripped from their context, can 
produce the guilt feeling which many modern evangelists 
so earnestly desire. If these men are right, then one is 
driven to the conclusion that both Jesus himself and the 
young church were wrong in their methods. Jesus himself 
called men by a positive and not a negative method. It 
was only the religious and the hypocritical who called 
forth his salvos of denunciation. As the young church 
moved forward into the world, we read nothing of this 
method of guilt stimulation. (Of course, guilt was aroused 
both on the Day of Pentecost by Peter’s speech and sub- 
sequently by the speech of Stephen before his martyrdom. 
This is plainly because the Jews were made to realize that 
they were corporately responsible for the murder of Jesus, 
who was in fact God’s Christ. We do not find in the Acts of 
the Apostles a similar reaction when the gospel is preached 
outside Jerusalem.) It was Good News which the young 
church proclaimed—that God was known, that death was 
conquered, that the essential reconciliation had been made, 
and that man had only to place his central trust in the man 
Christ Jesus to find that he was at one with God and could 
be filled through all his being with the Spirit of God. This 
is not to deny, of course, the reality of human sin or that 
it must be forgiven by God; but the technique of arousing 
fear and guilt, that is, the negative approach, is not the 
New Testament method. The declaration of the love of 
God and the shining possibility of men and women becom- 
ing his sons and daughters are the keynotes of the New 
Testament proclamation of the gospel. We are all indoc- 
trinated far more than we know, and it would do us a 
world of good if we would study the methods of Jesus 
Christ and the methods of the young church at first hand, 
without being influenced by the tendentious aid of “chain 
references” and “edited” handling of the New Testament 
which drive us to conclusions into which a fair-minded 
reading would never lead us. 

If it is true that God is love, then it follows that, as 
John so clearly points out, “every one that loveth is born 
of God, and knoweth God” (I John 4:7). This we shall find 
absolutely true to life's experience and to our own. It is 
when we love, even a little, that we sense a kinship with 
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the nature of things. For instance, in the course of true 
love between a man and a woman, or in the experience 
of parents with their newborn child—that is, at times of 
special sensitivity—many ordinary people feel that they are 
somehow touching reality. Similarly, those who devote 
their lives wholeheartedly to the service of, shall we say, 
deaf, blind, or mentally defective children not infrequently 
find a satisfying sense that they are in accord with some 
purpose much greater than themselves. Examples could be 
multiplied again and again, but in the experience of or- 
dinary people, without any particular religious faith, the 
actions of real love sometimes announce themselves as part 
of the divine love. The opposite is equally true. However 
religious a man may be, however correct his beliefs and 
punctilious his ritual observances, unless he loves, he does 
not know God. 


T is peculiarly salutary to reflect that in the earthly life 
of Jesus his bitterest enemies were the respectably re- 
ligious, whose god was their own righteousness. By far 

the most determined persecution of the young church, as 
recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, came from those who 
were religiously orthodox but who had never learned to love. 

Of course, the touching of reality accidentally, as it 
were, by the normal giving of the human heart can remain 
no more than a passing feeling. Its significance, its tre- 
mendous significance, can easily be missed. . . . For un- 
less a man is prepared to use his faculty of faith and grasp 
the fact that God is love, he will never rise above the 
level of being an “unconscious Christian,” to his own loss 
and the loss of the Christian fellowship which we call the 
church. This country, at least, has many thousands of such 
unconscious Christians. These men and women need to 
be told that what they are following, often spasmodically, 
is indeed ultimate reality and has been focused for us all 
in the recorded life of Jesus Christ. They already know 
something of love, but the garbled version of the gospel 
which they hear from certain high-pressure evangelists does 
nothing to associate in their minds the ideas of “love” and 
of “God.” How early Paul saw the full truth we do not 
precisely know, but certainly in I Corinthians 13 he has 
reached a point of insight which is quite miraculous in a 
man with his training and background. He sees now with 
the utmost clarity that, whatever tremendous and im- 
pressive things he may accomplish, however wide and 
deep his knowledge, however strong his faith, if he has 
no love, he amounts to nothing at all. 

Because all Christians (however hard-boiled they may 
be in the liquor of the special tenets of their own denomi- 
national party) realize to some extent the truth of Paul's 
words, we find them at least attempting to love. But all 
those who try to love are beset by certain temptations of 
which these are the chief: 


1. The temptation to imitate love. It has truly been 
said that we only grow in character when we are “real”; 
and if we merely force ourselves to act as loving Christians, 
we do not learn to love nor do we grow in love. Yet 
this sort of acting, even though it be unconscious, is quite 
common among Christians and probably plays some part 
in all of our lives. We need to do a little honest self- 
examination here and to realize that no spiritual progress 
is made and no lasting spiritual growth occurs without 
honesty. If we find we cannot love, it is of no use at all 
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to cover up our failure by a pretense. It is far better to 
turn to God, who is love, and freely admit our deficiency 
and allow the Spirit of God to change our inner attitude 
and produce the genuine fruit of love. 

I believe a good deal of nonsense is talked about the 
business of “liking” and “loving.” I have listened to several 
sermons in which the congregation has been told in effect 
that we cannot help our likes and dislikes and that the 
most God expects of us toward those we dislike is to act 
as though we loved them. Of course, the first part of this 
contention is true; for reasons of which we are largely 
unconscious, we may instinctively dislike, perhaps violently 
dislike, certain people even though they be with us in 
the Christian fellowship. That is a situation common to 
nearly all of us. But is the real solution to “act” as though 
we love such people? I believe there is a better and more 
constructive part for the Christian to pursue. Jesus told 
us to pray for those who despitefully use us and persecute 
us (Matthew 5:44); and if the greater includes the less, 
I should imagine that includes those who “get on our 
nerves,” “rub us up the wrong way,” “get in our hair,” 
or whatever expression we use privately about them. I 
make no pretense that this is an easy path to pursue; but 
I do suggest that if We pray for those who annoy and 
irritate us and whom we dislike, our dislike is lessened and 
our understanding is increased. We must naturally be 
perfectly honest about it. We must say to him who is 
the Father of us all, in all honesty and simplicity: “I hate 
the sight of So-and-So. He (or she) irritates me beyond 
endurance and always brings out the worst in me. Help 
me to pray for him (or her).” It takes considerable courage 
to embark on this course of action, but the situation is 
invariably improved, and sometimes it is revolutionized. 
In praying for a person’s real self we grow immeasurably 
in tolerance and understanding, and it is not unknown for 
instinctive dislike to be transformed into respect, under- 
standing, and even love. But this will never happen if we 
insist on maintaining an inner attitude of “I can’t help it: I 
always have disliked So-and-So, and I always will.” 

Now naturally, since any change of inward attitude 
normally takes time, we have got to “act” (and act in love) 
justly and fairly toward those whom we dislike, but purely 
as an interim way of behavior and not as our final attitude. 

There is a further danger of imitation love. It is per- 
fectly possible for us to behave kindly, justly, and cor- 
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rectly toward one another and yet withhold that giving of 
the “self” which is the essence of love. Married people will 
perhaps more easily appreciate what I am trying to say. 
A husband may behave with perfect kindness and consid- 
eration toward his wife; he may give her a generous allow- 
ance; he may do more than his share of the household 
chores; and indeed he may do all the things which an ideal 
husband is supposed to do. But if he withholds “himself,” 
the marriage will be impoverished. Women, who seem to 
know these things intuitively, would infinitely prefer the 
husband to be less kind, considerate, and self-sacrificing 
if they were only sure that he with all his imperfections 
and maddening ways gave “himself” in love in the marriage. 
This principle applies to some extent in all human rela- 
tionships, and I am quite certain that it is this costly 
self-giving love which Paul had in mind in I Corinthians 
13. Many, even among Christians, shrink from it, not I 
think because they are afraid to give but because they are 
afraid that their gift will not be appreciated; in short, that 
they may be hurt. But surely this is the risk that love 
must always take, and without this giving of the self 
with all the risks that that entails, love is a poor, pale 
imitation. “Consider him,” writes the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (Hebrews 12:3); and if we do, we find this 
is precisely the sort of rejectable, vulnerable love Christ 
lived and died to prove. 


2. The temptation to hate oneself. The cheerful pagan 
takes himself as a rule very much for granted, but the 
Christian who is sooner or later brought face to face with 
truth is disgusted and dispirited to find how self-loving 
and self-centered his life really is. The more he comes into 
contact with the living Christ, the more he realizes there 
is to be put right; and if he is not careful, his normal pride 
and self-respect go suddenly “into reverse.” The more he 
thinks of the standards of love and those who live by them, 
the more wrong he feels until he ends with a thorough- 
going contempt for himself and all his doings. The self 
with whom he has lived for some vears in reasonable 
comfort becomes an intolerable person; before long he has 
slipped into despising himself wholeheartedly. Now this, 
despite what some religious books have said, is a thoroughly 
bad state of mind in which to live. The man who despises 
or hates himself will sooner or later, despite all his religious 
protestations, reveal hatred and contempt for his brother 
men. Whatever his profession of love for “sinners,” the con- 
tempt for the sin which he has found in himself is all too 
easily projected onto those who sin. 

At this point we need to consider the sane words of Jesus 
Christ himself. According to him, the second great com- 
mandment for a man is to “love thy neighbor as thyself” 
(Matthew 22:39; Mark 12:31). These words, I am sure, con- 
tain no accidental lapse of speech. We do naturally love 
ourselves, and no spiritual contortions or inverted pride can 
ever alter the fact. Surely what Jesus is urging is that that 
love, that understanding, that “making allowance” which 
we normally use for ourselves should be extended and used 
to embrace others. It is true that in other places Jesus says 
that a man should “deny himself” (Matthew 16:24; Mark 
8:34; Luke 9:23), but this surely carries the force of de- 
nying his own egotistical temptations. It means self-forget- 
fulness instead of self-interest; it means voluntary self- 
giving but not self-contempt. 

This business of hating oneself, though it appears virtu- 
ous, is in reality one of Satan’s most plausible devices. It 
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keeps a man preoccupied with himself and his sins; it puts 
part of a man in a very superior position from which he can 
look down and despise the rest of himself. We might well 
reflect something like this, “If God loves me for all my 
faults and peculiarities, who am I to say that I am not worth 
loving?” The abject attitude of self-loathing may be natural 
in the presence of God’s holiness, but never do we find in 
the Bible that God requires its continuance. Having seen 
and admitted our faults, the command is to stand, or go, or 
do. We are all of us very far from perfect, but God does not 
wait for our perfection before he can use us in his purposes, 
a fact for which we can be grateful; and the business of 
transforming us from within always takes time. Let us, 
without being complacent or self-indulgent, come to good- 
humored terms with ourselves. It is a good thing to see how 
far we are off course, but no good purpose is served by de- 
spising ourselves for having been such poor pilots. It is a 
strange thing how hard it is for most of us to laugh at our- 
selves. We would far rather despise ourselves as sinners, 
even the chief of sinners, than laugh at ourselves as self- 
important little idiots. The plank in our own eve (Matthew 
7:3; Luke 6:41) probably provokes the angels to a good deal 
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of laughter, but in our precious dignity we would rather 
have orgies of contrition and repentance and self-loathing 
than the healthy gust of one good-humored laugh at our- 
selves. 


3. The temptation to separate love of God from love 
of people. “The more I see of some people, the more I love 
my dog,” runs the modern half-humorous comment. Of 
course, it is far easier to love a devoted animal who more 
than rewards us by the utmost fidelity and affection than 
itis to love people who in addition to being much mcre 
complex beings often do not reward us at all. Similarly, it is 
easy to love humanity without loving people. Many of the 
fWeatest crimes against individual living people have 
been committed in the name of love for humanity. There 
are plenty of people with us today who will talk about 
world peace and the universal brotherhood of man but who 
tannot get on with their own families or neighbors. People, 
in fact, unless they happen to be our own special friends, 
are quite difficult to love. 

Naturally, Jesus knew this very well, and he connected 
inseparably the love of God with the love of other people. 
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Indeed, it is part of the act of incarnation that God and 
human beings are indissolubly wedded. This is the kind of 
fact which most of us would rather not have to face. It is 
comparatively easy for us to imagine God as the Perfection 
of all beauty, truth, and love and to respond with worship 
and adoration to such a Being. What we find almost too 
much to stomach is that this very same God has allied him- 
self through Christ with ordinary human beings. In Jesus's 
famous parable of the Last Judgment (Matthew 25:51-46), 
men find to their astonishment that their treatment of fcl- 
low human beings is adjudged to be the same thing as their 
treatment of Christ himself. In certain “doctored” Bibles, 
such as one that Ties before me now, this passage is care- 
fully marked so as to indicate that it does not apply to the 
“saved” at all. As a translator I wonder by what right the 
editors of this world-famous tendentious Bible have dared 
to bracket these incredibly challenging words simply be- 
cause they do not fit in with their own tight scheme of sal- 
vation. The words were spoken by Christ, and they are 
plain for all to read, shy as we may be of accepting their 
implication. They mean that the way we treat other people 
is a certain indication of the way we treat Christ—indeed, it 
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is the way in which we treat Christ. They are revolutionary 
words, and they are meant to be revolutionary. If we fol- 
low the way of love, which is the way of Christ, we find 
ourselves committed not to loving our own little circle but 
to an attitude of love toward all men. Our aim and our 
ideal is to be “perfect, even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect” (Matthew 5:48). There is a further revo- 
lutionary statement from the lips of Christ himself which 
shows how closely he links himself with humanity. Let us 
read again the parable of the Two Debtors (Matthew 18:23- 
35). If the superevangelists of this world were to take this 
passage as their text, what far-reaching conversions might 
follow! For here Jesus declares without the slightest doubt 
that there is no possibility of God’s forgiving us our sins 
unless we are prepared to forgive sins against our precious 
selves. How often have I heard evangelists urging peni- 
tents to “come to the foot of the cross,” “be washed in the 
Blood of the Lamb,” and so on; yet never once have I heard 
an evangelist refer, for example, to the words of Jesus which 
read, “But if ye do not forgive, neither will your Father 
which is in heaven forgive your trespasses” (Mark 11:26). 
Yet every time we repeat the prayer which our Lord him- 
self taught us, we ask God to forgive our sins in the same 
way as we forgive other people who sin against us. I am 
not in the least attempting to detract from the unique act 
of reconciliation which Christ, at infinite cost, made for us 
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on the cross. Indeed, the very thought of God-become-m; 
so allowing darkness and evil to close in upon him and| 
him fills me with awe. But I cannot suppress or minimj 
the words of that same Jesus Christ who declared categ 
ically, “For if ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavep 
Father will also forgive you: but if ye forgive not men 
trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your trespassed 
(Matthew 6:14-15)._ . 

John once asked pertinently, “For he that loveth not } 
brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God who 
he hath not seen?” (I John 4:20). Of course, if we sepan 
in our minds God and man, and regard God as whol 
Other, the answer is easy. God is unimaginable beauty a 
goodness; but man is ignorant, stupid, selfish, and irritating 
But if we once digest the truth that God has identifig 
himself with man in Christ, then we see the force of John 
question. We can also realize the force of his bald stateme 
in the same verse, “If a man say, I love God, and hate 
his brother, he is a liar” (I John 4:20). It is unhappily tn 
that quite a number of modern Christians have separate 
love of God from love of their brothers and sisters. Whe 
ever the church turns in upon itself and restricts its love 
its own members, this fatal split occurs. Whenever th 
church turns a blind eye to unfair racial discrimination orj 
flagrant snobbery, it is exhibiting exactly the opposite spit 
to the spirit of the incarnation. We may much prefer a 
and-dried schemes of salvation and the comfortable feelix 
that we are one of the saved, but we may safely infer fro 
the sayings of Jesus that no individual or church finds sah 
tion unless love of God goes hand in hand with love: 
fellow men. 


4. The temptation to feel that people are not we 
loving. The world is lamentably short of outgoing le 
Part of the reason for this is that it is so much easier 
love among our own circle or at least to love those wh 
will return our love. Although we do not express it in 
many words, I believe that one of the reasons so few peop 
venture to give themselves for the sake of other people 
that they feel that “people are not really worth it.” But wi 
are we, we who call ourselves Christians, “saved,” pillars¢ 
the church, and so on? In what way do we think thaty 
were “worth it,” when Christ visited this earth to save w 
In the eyes of heaven this whole sin-infected, blunder 
human race could hardly have seemed worthy of the hig 
est sacrifice which God himself could make for its redem 
tion. Yet Love took the initiative and bore unspeakab 
contradiction, misunderstanding, and humiliation to win 
to himself. To quote John’s words again, “If God so love 
us, we ought also to love one another” (I John 4:11). 

This sense of first being loved and then being willing 
give oneself in love is the secret of a life such as that 
Paul. I mention Paul simply because we know a fair amow 
about his life, but there must have been hundreds of othe 
whose names we do not even know who gave themsel 
similarly in love to the world around them; yet how 
is that love found in the church today among its ordinaf 
members. Thank God there are exceptions in all t 
churches, men and women who will go into the dark # 
messy situations of human life to bring the light and ord 
of Christ. There are at this moment thousands of sw 
people scattered throughout the world—doctors, n 
pastors, teachers, social workers of all kinds—who m 
tremendous sacrifices because they are impelled by t 
love of Christ. But they are a tiny minority compared wi 
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the membership figures of all the churches. Why is there, 
in this country at least, such a tragic shortage of Christian 


ninimigy workers? Men and women are desperately needed not only 
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to teach in Sunday school and run youth organizations, but 
to bring the salvation of Christ to the juvenile delinquents, 
to guide and teach and shepherd in his name thousands who 


‘Spassel—f have no hope and are “without God in the world” (Ephe- 
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sians 2:12). As I have traveled about this country, the story 
is almost always the same: “If only we had devoted men 
and women as Christian leaders. . . .” The real lack is the 
lack of love. Not enough people have realized the love of 


; whol God and his tremendous purpose; not enough have so ex- 
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perienced his love that they are. prepared to love other 
people at considerable personal cost. There can be no re- 
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at this planet from the angels’ point of view. Prob- 

ably next to the shriveling of the faith faculty and 
the closely allied dying down of hope, the most disturbing 
symptom of the world’s disease in the eyes of heaven is the 
lack of outgoing love. It is perfectly true, as John pointed 
out, that “love casts out fear,” but it is also horribly true 
that fear casts out love. In a world full of tensions and 
anxieties, strife, envy, and suspicion, love and good will are 
very largely driven out. The very best of human schemes 
fail through sheer lack of love to implement them. Now it 
thould be obvious that if there is to be a fresh intake of 
love, it can only come from God himself, and that it can 
only be received by those who are willing to be open to 
God and ready to cooperate with his purpose. To come 
down to ourselves, our poverty-stricken love can only be 
enriched and deepened by making ourselves wide open to 
the love of God. For this cleansing and reinvigorating proc- 
ess we must have deliberate and planned periods of quiet 
communion with God. There is no other solvent for our 
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FLIGHT INTO EGYPT, by Giotto (1267?-1337) 
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prides and prejudices than this love. Fear will not be driven 
from our hearts by resolution only, but by the willing recep- 
tion of the very Spirit of Love. A lot of this must, I think, be 
done in private, but much more must be done in Christian 
fellowship. To whatever church we belong, we must meet 
together far more frequently than hitherto to receive in 
faith the Body and Blood of our Lord. This is above all our 
appointment with God, the place and the time where 
heaven meets the deficiencies of earth. Here, under cover 
of the earthly and ordinary, we may receive the spiritual 
and supranatural. There can be no doubt that the young 
church renewed not only its faith and courage but that deep 
love which went far beyond the emotions of the fellowship 
itself by meeting together for “the breaking of bread and 
the prayers” (Acts 2:42). All of us who are spiritually awake 
at all are conscious of and concerned about the needs. of 
the world around us. I have read the results of much study 
on the problem of how the ordinary men and women out- 
side the churches may be won for Christ. One conclusion 
is common to the results of any group or church who have 
studied and prayed about this problem. It is simply this, 
that people can only be loved into the Kingdom of God. I 
believe this is profoundly true, and no method or organiza- 
tion, however useful in itself, will compensate for the lack 
of love. This is where we are driven back upon God, who 
is love. Where else shall we draw our supplies of compassion 
and self-giving, our willingness to serve? Who else can 
transform us from people with a limited ability to love into 
people who can feel real concern for the condition of others 
who are far outside our natural circles of living? From what 
other source shall we find the courage to go into unprom- 
ising situations and redeem them by the power of love? 


HE greatest of these is love,” wrote Paul long ago 

(I Corinthians 13:13), and we all agree, with admira- 

tion. But how far do our lives endorse what we assent 
to so readily? “The greatest of these is success” might well 
be the motto of many people, even though they themselves 
are not successful. “The greatest of these is security” is the 
motto of countless thousands. “The greatest of these is 
knowledge” is the unexpressed opinion of many of our 
scientifically minded yeneration. We have to become con- 
vinced afresh that Paul’s inspired words are quite literally 
true. Love is the greatest because without it there is no 
worthwhile success and certainly no real security. Love is 
the greatest because men are never transformed at heart 
permanently except by love. Love is the greatest because 
without it knowledge can become dangerous and even 
suicidal. Above all, love is the greatest because it persists 
beyond the confines of this temporal existence. The success 
of the film star, the brilliance of the best-selling novelist, 
the speed of the record-breaking athlete, the awe-inspiring 
knowledge of the top-secret scientist—-of what value will 
these and a hundred other highly prized worldly achieve- 
ments amount to in the Real World to which we are bound? 
But what has been done in love—the problems that have 
been solved, the personalities redeemed, the situations 
changed, the actual growth of character beneath the in- 
fluence of love—all these will stand as permanent and dem- 
onstrable evidence of the divine Purpose of Love. All of us 
are inclined to be swayed more than we realize by the values 
of the world in which we live, but must we be so dazzled 
and blinded that we fail to see the paramount importance 
as well as the permanence of Love? 
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Christmas, 1956: 


Since the last time the followers of 
Jesus Christ met together to celebrate 
the anniversary of His coming, man’s 
inhumanity to man has again upset the 
world not once but twice. In central 
Europe and the Middle East, leaders 
and people have discovered anew the 
price of war, whether that war be con- 
templated, carried out, or cut off. 

As another Nativity season ap- 
proaches, with thoughts of Gaza and 
Budapest mixed in with Judea and 
Bethlehem, some may again question 
whether peace on earth is possible. But 
peace is not a breath of air that comes 
with life and goes with death. On the 
contrary, peace may go with life and 
come with death. It is at once one of 


A Time for Bread, Prayers, and Hope 


the most elusive and most precious of 
God's gifts to mortals. 

The following letter to Presbyterians 
is about peace—the Prince of Peace and 
the plain word we know so well. It 
was written by Mrs. Bela Vassady of 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and read at 
the annual meeting of the Board of 
Foreign Missions late last month in New 
York. 

With her three children, Mrs. Vas- 
sady came to the United States in 1947 
from Hungary, where she was a leader 
in the postwar “great awakening” of the 
Reformed (Presbyterian) Church in 
Hungary. Her husband is now a pro- 
fessor at the Evangelical and Reformed 
Seminary at Lancaster. Tue Eprrors 


December °56—This Hungarian boy in Austrian refugee camp knows hope at last. 


To Members of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. 


Dear Friends: 


A message is supposed to be well- 
polished and coherent. This will be 
neither. One does not chisel her words 
when she writes to one part of her fam- 
ily about the other part of the same 
family. Especially when there is trouble 
in that other part of the family. So much 
so that the one who writes would rather 
cry or shout or whimper. 

It is exactly nine years ago that I 
walked through the door of that “upper 
room,” at 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
New York. I walked tremulously with 
audibly pounding heart. Fully equipped 
with an English as broken as can be, 
I wanted to rap on the door of your 
hearts. And suddenly I discovered that 
no rapping was needed. The door was 
already open, wide open, and I was— 
in. In with hundreds of thousands of 
Hungarian women. We in you and you 
in us, then and ever since. 

In the light of later political events, 
our intention of returning to Hungary 
had to be reappraised. The Lord clearly 
indicated that we could serve his 
Church Universal and help our Hun- 
garian brethren much more if we stayed 
in America. 

Now we are citizens of this country 
and love it dearly. We are no longer 
foreigners but first generation. And 
that is a world of difference. Now I 
belong to you as well as to them. And 
I can say, “They in us and we in them.” 
The oneness in Christ defies the laws 
of physics. Yet in these last weeks I 
hear more clearly than ever before the 
last words of the Hungarian women 
when, they kissed me goodby: “Go and 
be our emissary once and for all. Speak 
instead of us.” 

Nine years of silence is stretching be- 
tween. Years of cautious words, enor- 
mous changes, agony, and death. I am 
on my knees now with the overwhelm- 
ing responsibility to take upon my lips 
the words that our Hungarian brethren 
would say. 
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First, they would ask for help, for 
plain material help. For warm sweaters, 
penicillin, bread, and sugar. Physical 
hunger, cold, and illness can make you 
very realistic. 

Then they would ask for prayer, for 
intensive prayer. Not for mild interces- 
sions but for wrestling with the Lord 
of history. They would ask you to pray 
for those with whom the boxcars are 
rolling out toward Siberia. For those 
who are hiding among the ruins, watch- 
ing every approaching footstep. For 
those whose motto became: “We would 
rather die than live this way!” For those 
whose incredible courage turned into 
bitterness. Who clench their fists. Who 
feel dejected and let down. Let down 
by the “Christian West,” by the “Big 
Free World” which was so prolific in 
sending messages—messages to the 
drowning. 

“Do not fear those who kill the body 
but fear those who kill the soul.” In- 
deed, they proved that they were not 
afraid to die. But now the responsibility 
for the souls of those who survived is 
upon our conscience. 

The tragedy is wider, the pain is 
deeper than we think. There are two 
kinds of defeats and two kinds of vic- 
tories. A war can be lost without even 
waging it, a peace can be a shambles 
if it has no moral basis. 

Ours is an enormous task. To work 
for peace of which we can be proud. 
To love with such intensity that its 
white heat should burn through politics, 
boundary lines, compromises, bitterness, 
and frustration. And we should pray 
fervently as if we prayed for somebody 
who is very dear to us and whose life 
would depend on our very prayer. 

Pray, but keep in mind: “Thy will 
be done.” 

Never before did 
tences of the Evanston message speak 
to me so clearly as they did in these 
last days: 

“We are not sufficient for these things. 
But Christ is sufficient. We do not 
know what is coming to us. But we 
know Who is coming. It is He who 
meets us every day and who will meet 
us at the end—Jesus Christ our Lord. 

“Therefore, we say to you: Rejoice 
and hope.” —SERENA VASSADY 


the closing sen- 


Send serviceable clothing for Hungarian 
refugees in U.S. and Europe to Church 
World Service Centers at: New Windsor, 
Md.; Nappanee, Ind.; 110 E. 29th St., N.Y. 
16, N.Y.; 4165 Duncan Ave., St. Louis 3, 
Mo.; and 1010 Ninth St., Modesto, Calif. 
Money marked for Hungarian relief may be 
sent to the treasurer, “One Great Hour of 
Sharing,” Roger H. Johnson, 156 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y. 10, N.Y. 
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Dr. Eugene Carson Blake of 
Philadelphia, Stated Clerk of the 
General Assembly and president of 
the National Council of Churches, 
is leaving this week to spend the 
Christmas season with the men and 
chaplains of the Alaskan Command. 
He is making the journey as spirit- 
ual ambassador of the National 
Council’s thirty Protestant and East- 


ern Orthodox communions and 
their 144,000 local churches. 
The visit will mark the third 


successive year that Dr. Blake has 





Dr. Blake to Spend Christmas in Alaska 


spent the Christmas holidays with 
the men in the Armed Forces. Last 
year he visited Arctic bases in the 
Northeast Command of Newfound- 
land and Greenland. The previous 
year he flew to Japan and Korea. 
He will preach at services in Fair- 
banks, Anchorage, Kodiak, Whit- 
tier, and several other installations 
in the area where servicemen are 
on duty, and will also visit those in 
infirmaries and hospitals. Dr. Blake 
will return to New York on De-. 
cember 28. 








Christmas Around the World 


Sometimes the external trappings of 
an American Christmas—Santa Claus, 
Yule decorations, the shopping crush— 
seem to obscure the essentials. Perhaps 
nothing helps quite as much in restoring 
our perspective as a glimpse at how 
Christians in other lands celebrate the 
Nativity. The following brief reports 
describe last year’s Christmas observ- 
ances in five mission fields. And as 
Yuletide traditions vary little from year 
to year, these overseas Christians will 
he marking Christmas, 1956, in much 
the same way. —THE EDITORS 


I" was Christmas night in Kowloon— 
the Chinese mainland part of the Brit- 
ish crown colony of Hong Kong. Half- 
way up the steep road to the Bamboo 
Gardens refugee settlement, missionary 
Muriel Boone stopped to rest. Below 
her lay the sparkling colored lights of 
Kowloon and, across the bay, of Hong 
Kong island—blue, red, green, and gold. 
Tonight, she knew, groups of Christians 
there in Hong Kong, below in Kowloon, 
country towns of the 
crown colony were gathering to wor- 
ship the King of Kings. 

The sound of joyous children’s voices 
floated downward to her. She continued 
her climb up to the Children’s Center 
in the midst of its Christmas program. 
She shifted her basket containing a 
Santa Claus suit, recently borrowed 
from a Santa across town, and plodded 
upward, past refugee shacks, to tiny 
cottages built with American “One 
Great Hour of Sharing” money for 
Christian families whose squatter huts 
had been destroyed by fire. 


and in many 


As Miss Boone neared the hilltop, 
silhouettes enveloped her. A bevy of 
young teachers and children had come 
to welcome her. Quickly she was re- 
lieved of her basket, escorted to a sim- 
ple shed transformed into a chapel, and 
led to a comfortable, newly made rattan 
chair, a fitting honor for an older person 
in a Chinese group. 

On the children’s school-benches sat 
parents and grandparents. Perched on 
low stools in front were clean-faced 
members of the Children’s Club, each 
with his feet proudly displayed. Since 
yesterday’s Christmas Eve party, not 
one child needed to go barefoot to 
church, for all were glad owners of new 
tennis shoes. Each youngster had re- 
ceived other presents, too—a comb, 
towel, soap, rice, sausage, and sugar 
for his family’s Christmas dinner. 

As the children sang, the tired, over- 
burdened shoulders of their elders re- 
laxed. A child hovered as a white- 
winged angel over the manger; others 
appeared as kingly Wise Men; and care- 
worn faces broke into smiles. Many 
people were hearing the Christmas story 
for the first time, and breathlessly lis- 
tened to the message: God’s great gift 
of his Son is for you a bridge and a way, 
so that vou may find and know and 
worship God as your hearts long to do. 


In Taejon, Korea, on Christmas Eve, 
members of the Sunday school of the 
Union Christian Training Center pre- 
sented a program of carols, recitations, 
and drama under the direction of their 
teachers, who were all amputees out- 
fitted with new limbs at the Center. 
School members included fifteen am- 
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putee children and one hundred chil- 
dren from neighboring villages. Older 
Christians were also in the audience, 
and so were parents who had received 
agricultural help from the Center’s staff 
and had come to witness with their 
children the annual retelling of the 
Nativity story. 

At 3:30 a.m. on Christmas morning, 
young people from the Sunday school 
set out caroling in two groups—one 
went into Taejon city, the other to 
nearby country villages. The latter 
group of twenty-three, accompanied by 
Paul Kingsbury, director of the Center’s 
agricultural extension program, walked 
up and down hill, along country roads 
and narrow paths between rice fields, to 
sing carols before the homes of Chris- 


tians and of Sunday-school children. 
Their only lights. were two lanterns 
made of bamboo and paper. Out- 


side Christian homes they usually found 
a lighted lantern inscribed with greet- 
ings, such as “Jesus Has Come,” or 
“The Birth.” the 
carolers were also welcomed by verbal 
greetings and applause. Following 
morning worship on Christmas day, 


Savior’s Sometimes 


Sunday-school pupils—who had excelled 
in memorizing Scriptures, had had reg- 
ular attendance, or had brought others 
to Sunday school—received prizes. Win- 
ner of the first prize for Bible memory 
work during the year was Kim Ki Chun, 
a young who had lost both his 
arms. He had learned 600 Bible verses. 


man 


Two weeks before Christmas, pa- 
tients in the 320-bed Wanless Hospital 
in Miraj, India, began turning their 
wards into fairylands of paper flowers, 
streamers, and stars. Students in the 
School of Nursing practiced carols. On 
the main hospital quadrangle, an open 
stage was erected, and spotlights were 
placed on balcony railings and limbs of 
trees. 

Just at dusk on Christmas Eve, the 
spotlights were turned on, and a hush 
came over the audience of more than 
five hundred people. The hospital chap- 
lain began reading Isaiah’s prophecy 


that out of Bethlehem should come 
forth “He that is to be Ruler in Israel.” 
Accompanied by instrumental music 


and carols by student nurses, the actors 
dramatized the Scene followed 
scene: the annunciation to Mary, the 
manger in Bethlehem, the arrival of the 
Wise men. Patients lying on red blan- 
kets or propped up in wheel chairs lis- 
tened with rapt attention. So did their 


story. 
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well-dressed Hindu and Moslem rela- 
tives. On bleachers at the back of the 
outdoor “auditorium” were people from 
Miraj town and nearby villages. Most 
of the listeners were non-Christians. 


On Christmas morning in Yaounde, 
the capital of French Cameroun, mem- 
bers of the women’s group of the big 
church presented their Christmas pag- 
eant at the Bulu service. They were 
timid women—wives of cooks, stewards, 
teachers, clerks, and medical] assistants 
from ten different tribes which speak 
ten different languages. Overcoming 
language barriers, tribal rivalries, and 
jealousies over husbands’ positions, they 
had worked together in their church to 
enact for an audience of more than one 
thousand people the story of Christ’s 
birth. 

After a low curtsey and an introduc- 
tion, three Wise Men swung gracefully 
up the aisle singing, “We Three Kings.” 
Another woman moved along from side 
pillar to pillar showing the kings a sil- 
ver star on a pole. The dramatization 
told of gifts given to Jesus by his friends: 
the Wise Men’s rich offerings, the loaves 
and fishes, refreshment in Bethany, the 
gift of a tomb. With moving harmony 
and rhythm the women concluded in 
their low voices, “Hallelujah, a child 
has been born.” 


In the great interior state of Mato 
Grosso, Brazil, the Reverend and Mrs. 
Donald T. Reasoner traveled for six- 
teen days and 750 miles in a jeep station 
wagon to hold fifteen different Christ- 
mas services. Day after day they drove 
through deep sand or over rutted roads 
to visit their widely scattered congrega- 
tions. 

Their thirteenth stop was in a dia- 
mond-mining settlement. Driving along 
the main street, the Reasoners were 
greeted by youngsters whom they knew. 
The children would stop playing, then 
run toward the house where worship 
services were held or dash home to alert 
their families. 

It was actually three days past Christ- 
mas, but the only time the villagers had 
for celebrating the birth of Jesus with 
carols, a story, and a sermon. Once 
again the Reasoners would move the 
shepherds and the Wise Men on the 
flannelboard to the manger in Bethle- 
hem. Once more they sang with Bra- 
zilian friends, “Come and worship, 
come and worship, worship Christ, the 
newborn King.” 


Elder’s Christmas Fund 
Aids Children All Year 


Edwin S. Mitchell, Presbyterian elder 
and newspaperman in Seattle, Wash. 
ington, has developed a unique method 
of extending the spirit of Christmas 
giving throughout the year. He does it 
by means of the Community Christmas 
Fund, an annual drive he directs for the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer on behalf of 
the area’s needy children who are not 
aided by welfare agencies. 

Under Mr. Mitchell’s leadership, the 
Fund has proved increasingly successful, 
Last year, his readers contributed more 
than $44,000 which helped parents pro- 
vide such necessities as shoes, hot 





L 


Seattle elder Edwin Mitchell (at rear), 
director of Post-Intelligencer Christmas 
Fund, visits child clinic made possible 
by yearly Christmas Fund contributions. 





lunches, eyeglasses, medical care, and 
even schoolbus fare. Earlier Christmas 
Funds made possible the establishment 
of a year-round Child Health and Den- 
tal Clinic. The clinic, operated by city 
and county health departments, receives 
financial aid from the Fund as well as 
from civic groups. It is at the clinic 
that children receive the medical and 
dental attention they need. 

Christmas arrives early for Mr. Mitch- 
ell, who is church editor for the news- 
paper. Initial contributions sometimes 
have been delivered to his offce in mid- 
summer, long before the campaign be- 
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gins. His round of speeches and news 
stories actually gets underway in Oc- 
tober. He'll go anywhere to promote the 
Christmas Fund. 

In addition to his own speaking and 
writing schedule, Mr. Mitchell, an elder 
at the Rainier Beach Presbyterian 
Church, arranges for lectures, benefit 
performances, and talent shows. An 
ambitious fund-raising innovation is an 
Ice Parade presented by the Seattle 
Skating Club. 

Mr. Mitchell doesn’t regret his stren- 
uous efforts to make the Fund a success. 
“All the compensation I need,” he says, 
“is to stop at the clinic and see young- 
sters smiling as they receive the care 
thev need.” 

Besides his special activities at Christ- 
mas, Mr. Mitchell also devotes much 
effort to the work of his church. Re- 
cently, he was publicity chairman for 
the Rainier Beach Church’s building 
fund campaign. He also has been active 
in presbytery and synod affairs. For his 
service as church editor of the Post-In- 
telligencer, Mr. Mitchell this year re- 
ceived the annual citation by the 
National Religious Publicity Council. 


Campus Christian Leaders 
Approve Merger Proposals 


Five national student Christian 
groups, including the Westminster 
Foundations of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., are planning to merge their or- 
ganizations into a single Protestant fel- 
lowship. 

Last month in Chicago, student 
leaders of the five campus groups voted 
in favor of organic union. The proposed 
new student group would be called the 
United Campus Christian Fellowship. 

In addition to the Presbyterian U.S.A. 
Church, the Congregational Christian, 
Disciples of Christ, Evangelical and Re- 
formed, and Methodist Churches were 
represented officially by student leaders 
and campus ministers. Presbyterian 
theological student Thomas Woehrle of 
La Grange, Illinois, presided at the 
three-day consultation. 

A plan of union drawn up at the ses- 
sions will be submitted to local campus 
groups for study and action. Union will 
take place in 1958 if the plan is approved 
in denominational meetings next year. 
The Methodists pointed out, however, 
that they will be unable to join the 
merger before their denomination’s Gen- 
eral Conference meets in 1960. 
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TENTH YEAR 


Four Great 
Meetings 


Thousands of our PRESBYTERIAN MEN from coast to coast can testify 
to the thrilling experience of having attended one of these great 
NCPM meetings. Now in its tenth year, there will be four of these 
meetings (identical programs) to make it possible for YOU to more 
easily attend one. If a new experience for you, you'll see why so 
many of our men plan (each year) to attend one of these great 
annual “get-togethers” featuring internationally known speakers of 
church and state. “Come and See”! 


DISCUSSION GROUPS WHO IS INVITED? 


Did you ever sit in ona really Any man belonging to a Presbyte- 
hot “talk-it-over session” of rian Church, but particularly offi- 
Presbyterian Men, eager to cers of NCPM Chapters (or Presby- 
learn and share their knowl-_ tery and Synod NCPM Councils), 
edge of our great church and __ plus pastors, elders, trustees, dea- 
its .program? Accept our in- cons, teachers, staff workers, etc. 
vitation to “COME AND... All will find inspiration and help 
SEE!” and you will be thrilled. here. “Come and See!” 


ENROLL TODAY Use the easy, tear-off coupon below to register 
for one of these four meetings, enclosing your check for $27.50 to 
cover the registration fee which includes 5 wonderful meals, plus 
meeting attendance, but not lodging. Registrants will be written 
promptly concerning hotel accommodations required. 








oe 





C2 Enclosed find check for $27.50 to cover Registration at meeting 
indicated with mark! 


(0 3rd Eastern Area Meeting: February 15-17, 1957 .... New York City 
(CO 4th Western Area Meeting: February 22-24, 1957 .... San Francisco 
(CO 1st Southwestern Area Meeting: March 1-3, 1957 .... Wichita, Kansas 
(CO Sth Annual Meeting: March 15-17, 1957 .......... Chicago, Illinois 


You choose the place—the programs are identical! Come by automobile 
(fill 'er up), train, bus, plane. BUT DON'T MISS IT! 
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(Give name of church and city) 
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while traveling to Minneapolis. Students helped college cafe- 


teria staff cook meals in dining 
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Freshmen Sharon Roesler (left) and Ramona Dilse lunch 


car 





of special train. 


Outside railroad station at Minneapolis, undergraduates 
tramp through winter’s first snow to buses marked “James- 
town College Special” enroute to classes at host plants. 


College Deserts Campus for Special Courses 


LL 480 students of North Dakota’s 
Presbyterian-related 
College boarded 


Jamestown 
a special train early 
one morning last month to get to class. 
Seven hours later, the undergraduates 
arrived in Minneapolis, where they di- 
vided into small groups for a series of 
unique “courses.” 

Throughout the afternoon, the stu- 
dents visited thirty-four businesses and 


industrial centers. They met and talked 





In the conference room of an advertising agency, students 


hear an art director analyze layout of ads. 
480 young pcople visited 34 businesses in Minneapolis. 
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with executives; toured plants; and dis- 
cussed what they had learned before 
returning to the railroad station for the 
trip back to Jamestown. 

It was a long day for everyone, stu- 
dents and faculty advisers alike. Up at 
4:45 a.m., the hiked to the 
Jamestown railroad station for a 6 A.M. 
departure. By the time they returned 
after midnight, thev had traveled more 
than 700 miles. 


groups 


A total of 


Dr. Edwin H. Rian, Jamestown presi- 
dent, says that in planning “Operation 
Wheel,” as the experiment in 
education was named, he and the fac- 
ulty had two aims. The first was that 
students become better acquainted with 
companies related to specific fields of 
study; the second was that employers 


novel 


in the Minneapolis area be given the 
opportunity to 
employes. 


meet potential future 


Future homemakers question test-kitchen supervisor on cake 
mixes at Pillsbury Mills. College and Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce co-sponsored unique classroom venture. 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
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Presbyterian Women: 
Odysseys Over 


Home from the Orient and twenty- 
me college campuses in the United 
States, four Presbyterian teams last 
month completed significant missions. 
Their journeys, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Council of Presbyterian Women’s 
Organizations, were a climax to the"1956 
fellowship emphasis. Earlier in the year, 
afellowship team traveled to the Carib- 
bean area. 

Three teams, the first PWO-sponsored 
goups to undertake a mission to stu- 
dents, visited church-related colleges 
ad Westminster Foundation centers. 
The members discussed mutual con- 
cerns with collegians, university pastors, 
faculty, and administrators. They svoke 
at chapel meetings, joined in panel and 
other group discussions, and conversed 
informally at meals and in dormitories. 
After their two-week odysseys, the 
team members came away with rein- 
forced convictions of the importance of 
the church’s role on the campus. The 
women received a deep impression of 
the opportunities for ae 
that Westminster Foundations offer and | 
appreciated the close relationship be- 
tween faculty and students that a church 
college provides. 


Christian Education staff members, and 
the areas visited were: 

*South and Southwest—Mrs. E. Lan- 
sng Bennett, Mrs. Harold R. Tolliver, 
Mrs. James Clapp, Miss Jane Dowell, 
and Miss Virginia Francis. 

> Midwest—Mrs, Howard C. Washburn, 
Mrs. Stuart D. Taylor, Mrs. Robert Bo- 





Look and Listen 


John S. Bonnell and Laurence Lange 
on “Pilgrimage—In Search of Truth.” 
ABC radio network, Sunday, 1:35 to 
2:00 p.m. (EST). 


Presbyterian U.S.A. series of “The 
Protestant Hour,” heard on about 300 
radio stations: Dec. 23—Robert 
Skinner of Amarillo, Texas; Dec. 30— 
Earle W. Crawford of Wichita, Texas; 
Jan. 6—Glenn W. Moore of New York, 
New York. 


Dramas of Christian faith on “The 


Way” television series. 


Five of America’s ‘preachers speak 
“Man to Man” relating the Christian 
faith to everyday life. Television. 
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The teams, which included Board of 


*€A new book by one of 
the most brilliant 
religious thinkers in 
America.” 

—Wireur La Rog, Jr. 


ARNOLD H. LOWE 


The Worth 
Of A Man 


Seventeen invigorating and in- 
spiring addresses by the 1956 
National Church Preacher who 
has “the happy faculty of 
bringing profound truths to life 
through the use of under- 
standable language and a sym- 
pathy for the foibles of man- 
kind.”—Presbyterian Life. 


At your bookseller $3.00 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 








mone FOLDING ‘ 
BANQUET 


TABLES 





If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 
school or church, or on the house or purchas- 
ing committee of your club or lodge, you will | 





be interested in this modern, Folding Pedestal 


Banquet Table. Write for catalog and special 
discounts. 
Monroe Co., 64 Church St., Colfax, lowa 











WE SHARE A FAITH 


Death Is Swallowed Up In Victory 
E. W. Bloomquist 


A lovely booklet with which to express your 
sympathy for those who stand in the shadow 
of loneliness and sorrow. Containing many 
quotations from contemporary writers and 
poets as well as from the Bible, this 24-page 
booklet is more expressive and costs less than 
many ‘‘sympathy cards.” 

Matching envelopes with booklets. Sample 
copy 15¢; 8 for $1.00. 


Gye Uso oom 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 Grand Avenue Nashville, Tenn. 





PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


¥ WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 
DEPT. 7 SCRANTON 2, PA. 








PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Make sure at our expense! 


: Director of Nursi 


Coming to Philadelphia to work? Observe 
team nursing and the high standard of patient 
care in this hospital for two weeks with full 
salary. Individual orientation, then make — 
decision. Excellent personnel policies. Sala 
based on Pp my yy provid 


ed. 


a. PHospital. Philadelphia’ 4, Penna. 








MAKE MONEY with 


GRIP-NEAT 


HANGER COVERS 


of soft, foamy Polyurethane 
in exquisite pastel colors. 
Grip-Neat makes wire hon- 


write to 


Dept. BGN WATERTOWN, N. 






gers useful and glamorous. 
Non-Slip! Non-Rust! Non-Crease! 


Y. 














«| ..§ Welnvestedina... 
Lifetime Income 








An investment now in a PRESBY- 
TERIAN GIFT ANNUITY will give 
you a guaranteed lifetime income and 
at the same time help the work of the 
Boards of National and Foreign Mis- 
sions and Christian Education. 

Payments up to 7.4% depending 
upon age. Liberal income tax savings. 
No estate or inheritance tax on single 
life annuities. 

Secured by the integrity of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A., and ad- 
ministered under the insurance laws of 
the State of New York. 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue © New York 10. N 
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1 om interested in Presbyterion Annuities. 
Please tell me what percent income | would 
receive, my date of birth being 

month day year 
At present | am most interested in 
O Board of National Missions 
O Board of Foreign Missions 
O Board of Christian Education 
Please send me free booklet explaining all details 
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NEWS 


shen, the Reverend A. Myrvin DeLapp, 
and Miss Emily V. Gibbes. 
> Pacific Coast—Mrs. Charles W. Olds, 
Mrs. Glen G. Avery, Mrs. Lawrence J. 
Mitchell, the Reverend Paul S. Kearns, 
and Miss Elizabeth Manuel. 

The international fellowship team 
spent ten weeks in Alaska, Korea, the 
and Japan. Members 
studied the Bible and discussed mutual 
problems with women’s groups. They 
visited schools, orphanages, and_hos- 
pitals; met with Christian leaders; and 
became familiar with the particular 
needs of each land. But “over all and 
through all we found the deep, strong, 
intense the need for 
peace,” one member wrote home. 

Members of the team were: Mrs. 
R. G. Carl, Mrs. James W. Wiltsie, and 
Miss Margaret Shannon from the United 
States: Mrs. Reuben Solomon, India; 
Miss Teruko Ohashi, Japan; and Mrs. 
E. H. Lang, Alaska. 


Philippines, 


conviction of 


French Pastor Serves 
Church in Detroit 


A thirty-six-year-old French pastor, 
his wife, and four daughters have begun 


officially a new life in Highland Park, 
Michigan. The Reverend Christian 
Mazel, formerly pastor of a 2,500-mem- 
ber French Reformed congregation in 
Le Chambon-sur-Lignon, was installed 
as associate pastor of the Highland Park 
Presbyterian Church (Dr. Robert C. 
Young, pastor). Mr. Mazel is the first 
fraternal worker to be appointed by the 
French Reformed Church to serve a 
U.S. congregation. 

When the Mazels arrived in July, 
they moved into a house which had 
been completely renovated and fur- 
nished in just two weeks by members 
of the Highland Park Church. Work- 
ing in shifts from 6 a.M., volunteers ap- 
plied paint, putty, and plaster to the 
future manse. The final pieces of furni- 
ture were moved into the house at 2 
o'clock on the morning the train bring- 
ing the Mazels pulled into Detroit. 

The first task facing the Mazel family 
was learning English. At home the chil- 
dren affix two-inch letters to household 
objects as an aid in remembering the 
names. Mr. Mazel, who has officiated at 
worship services, baptisms, and wed- 
dings, says, “I hope bad English can 
make good things.” 
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of your Church. 








Christmas is not a time of oppressive taxation as it was then. It is a time of 
giving in love and gratitude in response to God’s goodness in Christ. 


Make this Christmas significant with an extra gift to the benevolence programs 


GENERAL COUNCIL OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE USA 


BChristmas Then... 
= 











For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 


140th. Barre Center Presbyterian 
Church, R.D.2, Albion, New York (the 
Reverend Hugh D. Outterson, pastor), 

110th. Meyersville Presbyterian 
Church, R.F.D., Chatham, New Jersey 
(The Reverend William E. Harper, Pas- 
tor). * 

90th. The Presbyterian Church of 
Goodland, Indiana (the Reverend 
George Weinberg, pastor). During the 
observance, the newly renovated sanc- 
tuary was rededicated. 

50th. The J. Addison Henry Memo- 
rial Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend Howard E, 
Pusey, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

Thornton Presbyterian Church, 
Thornton, Colorado (the Reverend 
Glenn J. Bixler, pastor), of its first unit 
—a sanctuary and fellowship hall. 

First Presbyterian Church, Ft. Myers, 
Florida (the Reverend John N. Mont- 
gomery, pastor), of a new church. 

The Community Presbyterian Church, 
Mt. Prospect, Illinois (the Reverend 
R. Norman Herbert, pastor), of a new 
sanctuary and new furnishings. 

Silver Spring Presbyterian Church, 
Silver Spring, Maryland (the Reverend 
Tracy K. Boyer, pastor), of its first unit 
—a temporary sanctuary and church- 
school rooms. 

Bethel Presbyterian Church, Plain- 
field, New Jersey (The Reverend George 
B. Christian, pastor). The edifice was 
formerly a branch of the Y.W.C.A. 

Second Presbyterian Church, East 
Liverpool, Ohio (the Reverend Russell 
C. Owens, pastor), of enlarged, debt- 
free church-activities accommodations. 

First Presbyterian Church, Wolsey, 
South Dakota (the Reverend S. GC. 
Gruneich, pastor), of a new manse. 


GROUNDBREAKINGS: 

First Presbyterian Church, Niles, 
Ohio (Dr. John Cleveland Castle, Jr., 
pastor), for a new sanctuary, education 
unit, and social hall. 

First Presbyterian Church, Bessemer, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend Hoover L. 
Picklesimer, pastor), for a new educa- 
tion unit. 


MORTGAGE BURNING 

Tippecanoe Presbyterian Church, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin (the Reverend 
Caroll A. Wood, pastor), on the manse. 
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They were unable to move the plow until 


Of People and Places 


UNITED EFFORT—TASK ACCOMPLISHED 

With point set in earth, an antique 
plow became useful again during a re- 
cent groundbreaking ceremony for a 
new Presbyterian church and Christian- 
education wing in Kadoka, South Da- 
kota. No horses were hitched to the 
plow; instead, stretching before it, were 
two 100-foot-long ropes. The Reverend 
Paul Streib, pastor of the church, asked 
the building-committee chairman to 
take the plow handles and push. The 
plow did not move. Next, Mr. Streib 
called upon the elders, deacons, and 
trustees to pull on the ropes. Still the 
plow remained immovable. “Now the 
congregation,” the pastor said. More 
than 100 persons grasped the ropes, and 
a furrow was laid over. “This is the way 
we will build our church,” Mr. Streib 
said. “All of us together.” The plow was 
brought to the Badlands-fringe ranch- 
ing center of Kadoka in the same year 
that the town, and the church, were or- 
ganized fifty years ago. 


MINNESOTA YOUTH TO ASSEMBLE 

For the fifth vear, Westminster Fel- 
lowship Senior Highs of the Synod of 
Minnesota are holding their Christmas 
Assembly this month. The group, lim- 
ited this year to 300 young people and 
advisers, will meet at Albert Lea, Min- 
nesota, from December 27 to 29. The 
program will include worship, Bible 
study, and addresses on “Presbyterian 
Beliefs and Doctrines,” by the Reverend 
Arthur H. Cruickshank of Central Pres- 
byterian Church, Des Moines, Lowa. 
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the whole congregation pulled together. 


CHURCH SERVANTS HONORED 

Members of the Community Presby- 
terian Church, Clarendon Hills, Illinois, 
observed the fortieth anniversary of the 
ordination of their pastor, Dr. Glen J. 
Schillerstrom, at a reception and open 
house held last month. In commemora- 
tion of the event, a cross and a pair of | 
candlesticks for the new sanctuary, a | 
gift from the Boards of Elders and Dea- 
cons, were dedicated. 


@ Some thirty older resident members 
of Grace Presbyterian Church, Temple, 
Texas (the Reverend Hudson A. Mc- 
Nair, pastor), were guests last month in 
the church on “Pioneer Day.” Those in- 
vited were selected as guests for their 
long and faithful years of service to the 
church. Commencing in midmorning, 
the program included worship, lunch, 
games, and the showing of slides taken | 
in Europe and the Holy Land. The | 
church plans to make “Pioneer Day” an 
annual affair. 


@ Thirty years as pastor of the West- | 
minster Presbyterian Church, St. Jo- 
seph, Missouri, were noted receutly 
when the Reverend Dr. Elmer Baughn 
Whitcomb was guest of honor at a pub- 
lic reception in the church. Expressions 
of appreciation for church and commu- 
nity services were presented by repre- 
sentatives of the congregation and coun- 
cil of churches; a Jewish rabbi; and a 
local newspaper editor, Now retired 
from the active ministry, Dr. Whitcomb 
was succeeded as pastor by his former 
associate, the Reverend Roger E. Wil- 
liams. 





consecutive 
quarterly dividend 


12¢ a share from net investment 
income, and 45¢ a share distribution 
from realized securities profits, 
payable December 27 to stock 
of record November 30, 1956. 


WALTER L. MORGAN 
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For Helpful Information 


Write, Dr. Hugh Ivan Evans, Director 


THE FOUNDATION 


OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 











and wide.” 


“A lovely job. . 
The Saturday Review of Literature 


“YOUNG -CHA 


CHILD OF KOREA“ 


A tremendously moving, documentary 
story of an orphaned girl .. . 
message of vital importance to us all. 
This 15-minute film on the work of the 
Christian Children’s Fund, Inc., may be 


obtained 


Washington Vi 
1536 Con 


W ash nq 


“I hope that it may be seen far 
Pearl S. Buck 


” 


FREE OF CHARGE 
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CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


@ Stewardship Facts, 1956-57. 
Here is a compendium of articles 
and facts concerning stewardship 
which will be stimulating to min- 
isters and church members. Single 
copy, 30c; in quantities of 25 or 
more, 20c each. 


@ Together in Thailand. A new il- 
lustrated leaflet describing Presby- 
terian work in Thailand. 1 to 50, 
free; addt'l. per hundred, $3.00. 


@ The Land of Two Rivers. IIlus- 
trated leaflet dealing with our work 
in Iraq. 1 to 50, free; addt’l. per 
hundred, $3.00. 


@ Not Mine to Keep. This material 
is used for Evangelism Sunday and 
the Lenten-Pentecost period; in- 
cludes Bulletin cover, Covenant 
card, and A Program of Evan- 
gelism. Free. 


@ Leads for Leaders. For those 
charged with responsibility of train- 
ing of children’s workers within 
the local church, this list will be 
found most helpful. G-2 Problems 
of Grading, Promotion, and Recog- 
nition; G-4 Helping Children with 
Prayer; G-5 Memorization in the 
Christian Education of Children: 
G-7 Music in the Christian Educa- 
tion of Children; G-8 Children and 
Christian Social Attitudes; G-9 
Teaching Stewardship in Church 
School and Home; G-10 Children 
and Evangelism. 20c each. 


@ The Christmas Party, by Dorothy 
T. Daily. A one-act play in a city- 
apartment setting Two women, 
two men, one boy. 50c. 


@ Stolen Goods, by Helen Kromer. 
A new one-act play on juvenile de- 
linquency. Four women, nine men, 
one boy. 50c. 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian 
Distribution Service 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

71 East Lake St.. Chicago 1, ML. 

234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif 














SEEN AND HEARD 


Christmas 


ERTAIN Christmastide broadcasts are 
C as traditional as carols and plum 
pudding, and we find ourselves looking 
forward to them every year. For in- 
stance there is the Gian-Carlo Menotti 
opera Amahl and the Night Visitors, the 
winsome story of an impoverished crip- 
pled lad whose faith compels him to 
cast away his crutches and to follow the 
three Wise Men to the Christ Child at 
Bethlehem. NBC-TV will again broad- 
cast the opera on Christmas Eve at 9:30 
(EsT). 


And speaking of crippled lads can but 
remind us of Tiny Tim in Dickens’s 
A Christmas Carol, which is scheduled 
for broadcast via a number of stations 
this vear. CBS-TV has scheduled its film 
version of the classic starring Frederic 
March, Basil Rathbone, and Ray Mid- 
dleton for December 13 at 8:30 p.m. 
A different treatment, entitled The 
Stingiest Man In Town, will be broad- 
cast by NBC-TV on December 23 at 9 
p.M. This is a musical version of A 
Christmas Carol that has brought to- 
gether a singing cast of Patrice Munsel, 
Vic Damone, Johnny Desmond, Martyn 
Green, and Robert Weede.~- Evidently 
someone has figured that if Shaw’s Pyg- 
malion could be set to music in the suc- 
cessful My Fair Lady, Dickens’s Carol 
conld surely be sung. In the wide Mid- 
west area through which Fort Wayne’s 
WOWO sends its signal A Christmas 
Carol will be broadcast on December 24 
at 6:05 p.m. 


The Sunday preceding Christmas (De- 
cember 23) will witness a host of reli- 
gious programs devoted to the holy-dav 
theme. The Radio Church of the Air, 
and The National Radio Pulpit will be 
heard via radio. Lamp Unto My Feet, 
Look Up and Live, Frontiers of 
Faith, all of which have received fre- 
quent mention in these columns, will 
lift the Christmas message in TV broad- 
casts. Local newspapers should be con- 
sulted for time and station carrying 
these programs because of delayed 
broadcasting and film presentations used 
on some of these religious shows. 


Christmas music, an ever-welcome 
feature of the season, will be aired on 
a host of programs. On ABC radio, 
Music Jubilee is to broadcast familiar 
carols December 20 at 8:30 p.m. The 


on the Air 


Telephone Hour (NBC radio) offers 
Mildred Miller as guest soloist on 
Christmas Eve, 9 p.m. WOWO will 
broadcast Songs of the Season with 
Perry Como on Christmas afternoon at 
3:30. Meanwhile, the standard mom- 
ing programs, Today and Good 
Morning! (with Will Rogers, Jr.), will 
soon be picking up a series of features 
and broadcasting Christmas music daily, 

Some unusual holiday features worth 
dialing: Biographies in Sound (NBC 
radio) will present Grandma Moses on 
Christmas night at 8:35; and on Satur. 
day night, December 22, Sonia Henie 
will present Holiday on Ice on an 
NBC color-TV program at 9 p.m. Not so 
unusual, but eminently worth tuning in, 
is a traditional program from Wash- 
ington Cathedral, whose Christmas 
morning worship will be telecast over 
NBC-TV. The annual service from the 
cathedral (see P.L., Nov. 24, for a de- 
scription of this great church) is one of 
quiet beauty; but what is more, the ser- 
mon that day is always a message that 
puts the Christmas emphasis right 
where it belongs—upon the incarnation. 


We wish that Bishop, ‘California, 
might have its new TV station in time 
for Christmas. This little town of 3,000 
souls is located on a slope of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains where it gets so 
cold that Marines use the area for Are- 
tic warfare training. Just recently the 
townspeople petitioned the FCC for a 
license to establish what may be the 
smallest TV station in the U.S.A. Their 
reason for the petition: “There just isn’t 
much to do here in the winter.” 


Some end-of-the-year research turns 
up a series of statistics for the statisti- 
cally inclined: 74 per cent of the na- 
tion’s homes now have TV sets; there 
are 41 million radios in the country, and 
250 million across the world. ... A 
Man Called Peter has astonished Holly- 
wood by returning a gross income of 
4.5 millions so far. ... Hal Wallis 
Productions has ferreted out interesting 
trends in motion-picture titles. In the 
past decade, the werd bad has been 
used in ten titles, and good in only six. 
Devil somehow got into twelve movie 
titles, but God into only three. No less 
than fourteen films featured the word 
wild on the marquee, but none has ever 
used the term tame. —J. C. Wynn 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 


Question: Why do some Christian 
groups celebrate Christmas on January 
6 instead of December 25? 


Answer: The New Testament never 
tells us the exact month and day on 
which Jesus was born. The fact that 
shepherds were spending the night “out 
in the field” (Luke 2:8) does not sug- 
gest a winter night. It suggests rather 
a night in spring, summer, or fall. It is 
interesting that among the early Chris- 
tian views as to the time of year when 
Jesus was born we find dates in March 
and April. Not until the fourth century 
do we find that the Christians reached 
anv widespread agreement to celebrate 
Christmas on December 25. Even then, 
this date was not universally accepted; 
indeed, the 
unanimous in dating the birth of Jesus 
on December 25. A the 
church has favored January 6. 

The which all of these 
facts suggest is that the early church 
had no clear and certain information 
as to the date of Jesus’s birth. As far as 
we can tell from the New Testament, 
the earliest generations of the church 
felt no need to know the exact month 
and day when Jesus was born. Later, 
when the church wanted to celebrate 
a specific day as his birthday, various 
dates were suggested. The two which 
finally became widely accepted among 
Christians, December 25 and January 
6, were dates on which pagan festivals 
had been held. December 25, the date 
on which the festival of the sun god 
was celebrated by many pagans, may 
have seemed especially appropriate as 
the birthday of him who came to be 
“the light of the world” (John 8:12). 
To celebrate Christ’s birth on that day 
may have helped some ancient Chris- 
tians to forget the pagan claims of the 
sun god. 

It may puzzle many Christians that 
the church was so long in asking just 
when Jesus was born. Why did not 
Christians celebrate the birth of Jesus 
from the first? It is important to recog- 
nize clearly that at first they had no 
annual celebration of Jesus's birthday. 
The New Testament helps us to un- 
derstand this. In the New Testament 
the main center of attention was not the 
birth of Jesus. It was rather his death 
and resurrection. The story of the birth 
of Jesus became part of the church’s 
message rather early, That story is told 


church has never been 
portion of 


conclusion 
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in Matthew and in Luke. The church 
was fully convinced that “the Word be- 
came flesh” (John 1:14) and that his 
coming into human life was the work 
and will of God. But the center of the 
Christian gospel of salvation was not 
found in the fact that Jesus was born. 
It was rather in the grateful witness that 
Christ died for our sins and was raised 
from the dead. Nearly every book of 
the New Testament refers to the cross 
and resurrection. In the total New Tes- 
tament message the birth of Jesus has an 
important place, and the full Christian 
message will never forget it. But the 
basic report of the earliest apostolic 
preaching, as we find that preaching 
crisply summed up in the sermon sum- 
maries of the book of Acts, never refers 
to the birth, while it refers regularly 
and with focal emphasis to the death 
and resurrection of Jesus. 

The earliest Christian preaching thus 
gave the central place to the ministry, 
death, resurrection, and Lordship of 
Jesus Christ. The church very soon 
realized that the coming of Jesus Christ 
into human life was an integral part of 
its total message. It was essential for 
Christians to confess that the birth of 
Jesus was no chance event; it came 
about in the plan and by the miraculous 
of God. At first, however, the 
confession of this fact did not lead 
Christians to celebrate the birth of Jesus 
annually on a particular day. When the 
desire of the church to have such an 
annual celebration led the church to fix 
on a definite date, it was too late to 
learn the actual day. A day was chosen 
on which the birth of Jesus could be 
recalled and its meaning could be more 
deeply realized. The church, however, 
was never able to unite in celebrating 
the same day. And neither of the two 
days finally chosen can be claimed as 
the actual day. But either can serve to 
remind us how immense was the gift 
which God gave us when his Son came 
into human life. The uncertainty may 
help us to remember that the gift of 
Christ and our gratitude for his grace 
are not limited to any one day or any 
special season of the year. 

—Ftoyp V. Fitson 


Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
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CHILDREN’S STORY by Dorothy Jane Jastram 


Illustrated by Elayne Carol Wiff 


GETTING EVEN 


Silviano Lopez shuffled across the 
game room of the Martineztown Com- 
munity Center. He leaned against the 
wall to watch the boys and girls who 
were getting ready for the dress re- 
hearsal of the Christmas pageant. Every- 
one was too busy even to say, “Hi.” 

He looked hopefully at Miss Mayor, 
the pageant director, but she was at 
first too busy to see him because she 
was helping the boys try on the cos- 
tumes they would wear tomorrow night. 
She looked at him at last: and smiled 
before she went to the choir children to 





see how their blue capes fit. Silviano 
looked on longingly. Mavbe today Miss 
Mayor would say to him, “You can come 
back into the pageant if you want to.” 

But in his heart Silviano knew she 
could not give him back his part. He 
turned his back on the room and looked 
It was a rule that 


anyone who started a fight could not 
t 


out of the window. 


ye in the pageant. He knew the rule 
the afternoon he tormented Ricardo 
when the Wise Men were practicing 
Ricardo was acting so important that 
day. He had made believe he carried 
a gold gift when all the time his hands 
were empty. Somehow Silviano couldn't 
stop teasing Ricardo, and it ended in 
a fight that was Silviano’s fault, Miss 
Mayor said 

He stared gloomily out of the win- 


dow. “What does it matter?” he had 
said to himself when Miss Mayor said 
he didn’t need to be a shepherd any 
more. “She needs me ‘cause I can really 
act. She will forget I broke the fighting 
rule.” 

But she had not forgotten. Silviano 
shrugged his shoulders and turned back 
to the rehearsal. 

Several of the bigger boys were ar- 
ranging the choir chairs at one side of 
the auditorium. Miss Mayor looked at 
him. “Too busy to help, Silviano?” she 
called. 

Silviano rushed over to help place 
the thirty chairs. When they were in 
even and regular rows, Miss Mayor put 
her hand across his shoulder a second, 
“I'm sorry, Silviano,” she said, and her 
blue eyes looked sorry, “but . . . .” 

“Sure, I know,” Silviano- said hur- 
riedly. “The rule.” 

Miss Mayor nodded. The other chil- 
dren had obeyed. She couldn’t change 
the rule at the last minute. 

Silviano followed her across the 
room and leaned against the wall to 
watch again. At least she had not sent 
him away. 

Some of the children stil] did not 
have their costumes on. He looked 
especially for Ricardo. With Ricardo he 
could have some fun. As long as he was 
out of the pageant, he could tease 
Ricardo all he wanted. They always kept 
things lively. Ricardo seemed to be 
missing. 

Just then the door into the game 
room banged shut. It was Ricardo, late 
again; but he was always late. The chil- 
dren stopped trying on costumes to wait 
for him. He turned handsprings across 
the floor until he reached the other two 
kings, already dressed in bright robes 
and turbans. 

Hands on hips, Ricardo stared at 
them. “Me—dress like you?” He picked 
up his costume, held it up to him, cocked 
a crown on the side of his head, and 
pranced around. The children giggled. 
They loved his clowning. 

Silviano heard Miss Mayor laugh a 














little at Ricardo. That was one reason 
why everybody liked her. She loved a 
joke, too, as long as it didn’t go too 
far. “Mi Espanol Americanos,” she 
called them in the only Spanish she 
knew. 

“That Ricardo, he just has to make 
a laugh,” he said to Miss Mavor. He 
wanted to tell her what this pageant 
meant to him and the others, too, but he 
could not. 

Miss Mayor moved away from Siki- 
ano to line up the choir for the pro 
cessional. She looked at the girls and 
boys—the shepherds, the three kings, the 
angel, Joseph and Mary—all dressed in 
strange costumes. 

“Remember,” she said, “this is our 
last rehearsal. Tomorrow night we shall 
tell the story of Christmas, the night 
God gave his great gift of love, the baby 
Jesus, to everyone in the world.” She 
paused. “Ready?” 


HE choir began its processional, and 

the boys and girls played their roles 
seriously as the narrator read the Christ- 
mas story. 

Silviano watched them with longing 
in his heart. Somehow, in those cos- 
tumes they didn’t seem like the boys 
and girls he knew. They were Mar 
and Joseph and all the other Christmas 
people right in Martineztown. The choir 
began to sing, “We Three Kings of 
Orient Are,” and Ricardo stepped in 
place. He was late almost every time, 
Silviano thought; but Miss Mayor never 
so much as scolded him. He looked at 
the kings as they approached, and he 
snickered. As they passed him, he whis 
pered, “Skirts? You're wearing skirts” 
He'd make Ricardo giggle. 

Ricardo quickly put his hand over 
his mouth to stifle his giggle, and then 
his dark eyes glared angrily at Silviano 
“What are you trying to do?” they 
seemed to say. “Spoil the pageant? 
Then the three kings continued thei 
march to give their gifts of love to the 
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baby in the manger. Ricardo carried his 
box of gold carefully. 

Silviano stayed to help arrange the 
background scene for the pageant tab- 
leaux. “Look.” He pointed as the boys 
worked. “Chicken fence wire. The holes 
filled with green branches. Who will 
ever think they're trees?” 

“Why don’t you go home, if you 
think everything’s so funny?” Ricardo 
said. “You don’t help the rehearsal. 
Why do you come?” 

He answered his own question. “You 
come because you know Miss Mayor's 
got candy and nuts and things in her 
closet. That’s all you care for—what you 
get.” Ricardo thumped Silviano on the 
chest. “You don’t even care enough to 
stop fooling when Miss Mayor tells you.” 

Silviano shoved Ricardo’s hand away. 
“I don’t want only to get. I bring canned 
fruit for the baskets for the poor. I go 
with the carolers to sing to those who 
cannot come here. I “4 

But Ricardo turned away from him 
and walked across the room to see if 
there was something else he could do 
to help make the community house 
ready for Christmas. Everything was 
half done—the Christmas baskets half 
packed, the pine decorations half up. 
hurried his 
blinded with tears. He’d show Ricardo. 
He'd get even with him, all right. He 
shivered a little, and a few feathery 
snowflakes fell on his jacket. It would 
be cold in Martineztown tonight. He 
looked up at the snow on the high moun- 
tain rims that encircled the city. Fine 
for Santa Claus when he came. Ricar- 
do’s words stung him again. Santa Claus 
meant getting gifts. He knew that, but 
he knew more than that about Christ- 
mas. It was Jesus’s birthday, and it 
meant giving to others. Ricardo thought 
he was dumb and did not know; but he 
listened to Miss Mayor, too, even if he 
did forget about fighting sometimes. 

He hurried to his adobe house where 


Silviano outside, eyes 


his mother was making tamales and meat 
pies for Christmas Eve. The festival 
lights were almost ready, too. “Here, 





Silviano,” she said as he came in, “two 
more bags to fill halfway with sand for 
the candles. Then climb to the roof, and 
set our candles at the edge of the roof.” 

Silviano made two more lights and 
carried all of them up on top of the flat- 
roofed house. He lined the edge of the 
roof with them and lighted the candles 
carefully, just as his father and grand- 
father did when they were boys. Then 
he looked up and down the street. Many 
of the other roof tops also glowed with 
soft lights. The Christ Child would 


surely not pass this street by. 


HE next night Silviano was at the 
gts house early. He wanted 
to sit in the very front row. Maybe he 
could make Ricardo giggle. “I'll get even 
with him,” he said to himself, “for say- 
ing I did not know about Christmas.” 
What he did, the other boys on the 
front row would do, too. He had them 
save his seat so he could go behind 
the curtain and tease Ricardo while he 











got into his costume. But Ricardo was 
not there. He was late as always. 

Silviano peeked out between the cur- 
tains. The auditorium was filling up fast. 
No mother or father, brother or sister. 
aunt or uncle could stay away. Had not 
the children talked about the pageant 
for a month? Even the cousins were 
there. Silviano looked for Ricardo’s 
grandfather. He would surely come. Ri- 
cardo had no family but him. Silviano 
couldn’t find him, either. 

When it was almost time for the 
pageant to begin, Miss Mayor said, “Ri- 
cardo is late again, but we cannot wait 
for him. Someone must take his place. 
Someone his size.” She looked at Sil- 
viano. 

He almost said he would do it, but 
then he remembered Ricardo had not 
been the one to start the fight. “Wait,” he 
said. “I will run to see what is wrong. 
Ricardo lives close.” 

“Be quick.” Miss Mayor hurried him 
on his way. 

Silviano was breathless. Without 
knocking, he pushed open the door of 
Ricardo’s home. “Why are you here?” 
he shouted at Ricardo, who sat beside 
his grandfather’s bed. 

“Grandfather is very sick.” 

Silviano pulled Ricardo from his chair 
and pushed him toward the door. “Run,” 
he said. “Everybody is waiting for vou. 
I will stay here.” 

“Hurry,” the grandfather said. Ricardo 
ran swiftly out of the door. 

Silviano sat beside the grandfather's 
bed and told him the story of the pag- 
eant. “Your Ricardo will be a king,” he 
said, “a Wise Man from a far country 
who takes a gift to the baby Jesus, God's 
Son.” The 
came faintly through the door and win- 
dow, closed against the cold. 

At last the old man fell asleep. Sil- 
viano sat quietly beside him. Through 


sound of children singing 


the window he could see the commnu- 
nity center's roof bright with festival 
lights. The Christ Child had not passed 
it by. And he, Silviano, was even with 


Ricardo—even in the Christmas wavy. 





~ N THE BEGINNING was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was 

God. The same was in the beginning 
with God. All things were made by him; 

and without him was not any thing made that 
was made. In him was life; and the life was 
the light of men. And the light shineth in dark- 
ness; and the darkness comprehended it not. 
There was a man sent from God, whose 
name was John. The same came for a witness, 
to bear witness of the Light, that all men 
through him might believe. He was not that 
Light but was sent to bear witness of that 
Light. That was the true Light, which lighteth 


every man that cometh into the world. He was 


in the world, and the world was made by him, 


and the world knew him not. He came unto 
his own, and his own received him not. But as 
many as received him, to them gave he power 
to become the sons of God, even to them that 
believe on his name: Which were born, not of 
blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of God. 

And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us, (and we beheld his glory, the glory 
as of the only begotten of the Father,) full of 


grace and truth. (John 1:1-14) 











